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Advertising is a bridge between the man 
who Aas and the man who needs. In build- 
ing bridges the engineer has to cross streams, 
cut embankments, remove obstructions— 
but he finally gets a short route for folks 


and goods from here to there. 


In advertising we must straighten out a 
lot of trade tangles, consider many competi- 
tive conditions, adjust intricate jobbing and 
retailing relations; but, finally, the short- 
cut, through-route is established—the Ayer 
line, so to speak. 


The man who fas and the man who 
needs—they .are the. parties of real import- 
ance in every commercial transaction. If 
you have something for sale, let us explain 
our facilities for constructing a bridge to 
the man who needs it. 





Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago . 
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In The Days Work 


T is a toilet preparation of ex- 

traordinary efficiency; so extraor- 
dinary, in fact, as to appear almost 
an exaggeration in its name and its 
claim. 


A single phrase so relieved the 
situation as to answer every question 
and make every advertisement ap- 
peal to an audience much larger and 
more valuable. 


Just five words—but evolved after 
some days’ careful thought. 


Name on request. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“Put ituptomen _ 
who know your market 
New York Chicago. Cleveland. St.Louis 


Address: 231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
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BETTER COLOR WORK IN 
ADVERTISING. 





THE NEED FOR STUDY AND TASTE IN 
PRESENT-DAY COLOR ADVERTISING 
—THE NUMEROUS AWFUL EX- 
AMPLES EXTANT — APPROPRIATE 
COLOR SCHEMES FOR PARTICULAR 
PRODUCTS—PRACTICAL HINTS. 





By William Jean Beauley, 
Advertising Director, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx. 


[Note.—Besides being periodical ad- 
vertisers, Hart, Schaffner & Marx are 
also among the most extensive and able 
users of direct mail printed matter in 
the country. They issue over three 
million beautifully "slored style books 
each season, in addition to an abund- 
ance of other color printed matter, for 
both consumers’ and dealers’ use.] 


I have been asked by the pub- 
lishers of this magazine to deal 
with the use of color in adver- 
tising, and wish to preface all by 
stating that the problem is too 
big for one to cover even half way 
in any kind of an article on the 
subject. It could only be suc- 
cessfully handled, in my opinion, 
through a series of lectures illus- 
trated on the spot. 

The use of color in anything 
is happy and contagious. Those 
nearest to nature enjoy color to 
the greatest degree in the big 
sense, and have shown exquisite 


taste. For example: The Ameri- 
can Indians—their decorative 
forms and color schemes trace 


back to the old Eastern school. 
The Chinese—and, later, the 
Japanese, have influenced all mod- 
ern art. The French school of to- 
day is an influence of the Japanese 
school. Whistler is an example 
of how the Japanese have in- 
fluenced modern handling of 
color. 

It is well to realize that the 


greatest masters 3664 use fs ‘0 


or had the simplest handling of 
it. Velasquez, the great portrait 
painter, painted the mass of his 
canvases from three chunks of 
color on his _ palette:—black, 
orange and gray. Whistler dis- 
covered this; so did Sargent, and 
they have followed this rule, suc- 
cessfully. 

Before color is to be introduced 
in your advertising, one should 
look well for a mind trained in 
drawing and in the grammar of 
ornament, as study in this direc- 
tion gives one the understanding 
of the possible application of color 
decoratively. This part of the 
training sets one right as_ to 
where it is possible to appliqué 
color decoratively. In ornament, 
or on flat planes, there are certain 
lights and darks which must be 
handled in proper color relation 
or value consistent with the 
amount of ornament; and color 
may be applied in one spot in a 
flat treatment, and not to another, 
etc. For example, a flat back- 
ground of gray, suggesting leaves 
and branches, and growing on this, 
an apple; you could get no effect 
or meaning out of coloring the 
leaves green and leaving the ap- 
ple a piece of white paper, but 
one could obtain a telling effect 
by treating the apple in red and 
having no color other than the 
gray in the background. If one 
would substitute blue for the red, 
on the apple, it wouldn’t mean 
anything, but many advertisers 
sail as far away from nature as 
this, in their color scheming. 

It is often amusing and, never- 
theless, tragic to note the color 
handling in some of our magazine 
advertising, and in the street cars, 
etc. For example, a large half- 
tone of a chef holds out a colored 
package (many insist on the artist 
showing six sides) containing food 
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stuff. There is no color in the hand 
in half-tone, holding the package, 
nor in the face or anv part of the 
body of the figure, but the pack- 
age is resplendent in color, and, 
no doubt, the advertiser feels that 


it is a ten strike; but, unfortunate- 
ly he is in the dark. 

And, then, again, a half-tone is 
printed, a figure: the advertiser 
feels that it looks too cold and 
raw, and color is added. Perhaps 
only a tint placed on the face, but 
often forgetting that the hands 
are, also, flesh and blood; and 
even if he is a careful fellow, and 
puts the tint in all places 
on flesh, it is still warmth 
in these spots peeping 
through a cold half tone; 
which is always a trag- 
edy. 

And here let me add 
that the strangest thing to 
me is that if one’s child 
is ill, you naturally ca!l 
the doctor; if a bone is 
broken, a surgeon. But 
the only place in this life 
where an untrained mind 
carries great weight, as a 
rule, is in the designing 
of advertising. 

I have been in various 
places where the use of 
color in advertising is di- 
rected by some “boiler- 
maker,” who might better 
utilize his time in install- 
ing red and green glass 
je wels in “base burners” 
for the parlor, containing 
the bromide of “father” 
in red plush frame. 

An advertiser should 
learn, early, if he intends 
to introduce color to stick 
to that ever first rule: 
simplicity. And, more 
often, the proper arrange- 
ment of two colors is more effec- 
tive than the use of five. What 
is more horrible in suggesting to 
the public on a street-car car¢, 
to eat “putrid asparagus,” with a 
poisonous dressing oozing all over 
the platter; or a gelatine pudding 
—another delicacy of the table— 
with a kinky-haired nigger on 
either side, togged in vellow rib- 
bons, and printed in a crude black 
ink; or, perhaps a verdigris pickle, 





ITELY AND HARMONIOUSLY 


ERATE TINTS ON ALIGHT BROWN BACKGROUND. 
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another poisonous note of color, 
a little farther down the line! 

Color schemes for the use of 
talcums, perfumes, soap, etc., im- 
mediately suggest a delicacy in 
color handling, compared with 
starch, which is a cruder-looking 
product in the blue box. After 
all, it is a game of psychology, 
and I firmly believe there is such 
a thing as a color mind. Both 
the starch and the talcum have 
been handled very successfully in 
this country. At the last adver- 
tising art show, at the National 
Arts Club, New York, were two 


THIS LARGE SIZE POSTER BY PENFIELD IS EXQUIS- 


COLORED IN MOD- 


German posters on the wall; one 
advertising a eee (which, by 
the way, was smartly designed) 
of a certain brand of coffee—the 


other, a shoe ad—both wonder- 
fully simple and charmingly 
schemed -in color. Neither of 


these articles of merchandise have 
ever been so strongly suggested 
in a poster before. They were 
wonderful advertisements, and no 
one could get by them. 
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MAMMOTH WORLD 
WANT RECORD! 


1,546,897 
Separate Advertisements Printed in 1910 
131 800: MORE than THE WORLD'S 

a | fown previous best record of 1909. 


987, 49d Ne. You Newosper 








Greatest Number of Advertisements in Any 
Newspaper on Earth! 





Last Year's Figures of the 12 Important Advertising Mediums Here and Abroad : 


NEW YORK WORLD 1,546,897 | Cincinnati Enquirer - - 769,416 
New York Herald - - 959,406 | St. Louis Post-Dispatch - 752,929 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger - - 900,840 | London Daily Telegraph - 643,900 
Philadelphia Inquirer - - 784,242 | St. Louis Globe Democrat 468,680 


London Times - - - - - - - 219,457 





Send All Advertising That Seeks Real Results to 


THE WORLD 
PULITZER BUILDING NEW YORK 





THE NEWSPAPER THAT DOES THE 
PEOPLE’S BUSINESS! 




















The adoption of color, for any- 
thing to which it is to be applied, 
is to make that thing more beauti- 
ful, but how many of the adver- 
tisers who use stock blue, yellow, 
red and green, commonplace 
poisonous printers’ ink, have done 
so to that end. The reason the 
big advertiser, who is generous to 
a fault, willing to pay the price 
for good printing and space, falls 
down without effective results in 
color use, is more often due to the 
fact that the direction of its use 
is left to someone wholly incom- 
petent, who might better employ 
his color knowledge in painting 
moonlights on the office safe. 

If an advertiser wishes to use 
color effectively, he would better 
seek the advice of one whose 
training and experience qualifies 
him to direct a work which is 
essentially an art undertaking. I 
might quote Whistler, which quo- 
tation, as I recall, was something 
like this: “That all the notes of 
the beautiful melody are in the 
piano, but one cannot be expected 
to produce a beautiful melody by 
sitting on the key-board.” 

I have before me a booklet, the 
cover of which is printed in blue 
and orange. If it were more on 
the purple with the orange warm- 
er, much of the harshness in ef- 
fect would fade away and not 
show up the bad drawing from 
which the cover is produced. It 
was done by an illustrator, with 
little training in drawing and none 
whatever in perspective. It is 
handled in an illustrative way and 
not in a decorative way. No il- 
lustration ever makes a cover de- 
sign. This orange color has been 
applied by the printer in a per- 
fectly dead flat. Of course, the 
figure being done on illustrative 
lines, stands in the round. There- 
fore there is no chance to soften 
or gray the edges. The entire 
cover has the appearance of being 
cut out and pasted on, and all 
covers done in this way will at 
all times look the same. 

In combining color I would sug- 
gest following nature. A daisy 
growing wild along the country 
roadside is a color scheme. You 
find the dark brown center, the 
sage green stem and the rich yel- 
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Icw leaves. Think of applying 
this to your dining room, putting 
the brown center as color for 
the oak finish and furniture, the 
green in a woven cloth on the 
wall and in the carpet, and the 
yellow ceiling running down to the 
frieze, with candles in the sconces, 
and you will have a color scheme 
which holds together. Go to the 
Bronx Zoo and study the snakes’ 
backs for a mosaic and ~ color 
scheme for your next catalogue. 
Follow possible propositions in 
color schemes—schemes that live. 





SPHINX CLUB DINNER JAN. 10. 


The next dinner of the Sphinx Club, 
poe 10, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, will have the most novel 
and interesting programme of many 
a month, as an effort has been made 
to have representatives of the state, city, 
the newspapers, the pulpit and “the wo- 
man behind the pocketbook” to give 
their views on “Honesty in Adver- 
tising.” 

The ethics of advertising will be dis- 
cussed by the Hon. Fritz Reichman 
State Superintendent of Weights and 
Measures, who is said to have shown 
Mr. Driscoll, the former city super- 
intendent, how to wage his warfare 
on false measurement and weights that 
created such a stir. Mr. Reichman has 
something to add to that crusade that 
will be = interesting. 

Comptroller William A. Prendergast 
will take up “Honesty in Advertising” 
from the viewpoint of a city official. 
Mr. Prendergast is noted as a speaker. 

Dr. Nathan Krass, Rabbi of the 
Temple Israel in Brooklyn, a new- 
comer and already noted for his ora- 
tory, gives the title of his address as 
“An Autocosm of Advertising.” 

Dr. Andrew McLean, editor of the 
Brooklyn Citizen, is too well known 
for his eloquence to need more than 
his name mentioned—and he will speak 
of “Honesty in Advertising” as viewed 
from the editor’s chair. 

Miss Marie Fitzgerald, author of 
several plays, among them being “The 
Play Without a Name,” and a critic 
as well as publicity manager, will sum 
up the dry goods advertising of the 
city by giving “The Views of a Wo- 
man as to what ‘Value $150, price 
$25’ means.” 

—_—_t+or——— 


SHOPPING CAMPAIGN A 
SUCCESS. 





EARLY 





The early shopping campaign inau- 
gurated in Boston and given wide pub- 
licity. by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Retail Merchants’ Association and 
newspapers, proved very effective. De- 
partment stores and other centers of 
Christmas buying began to feel the 
effect of this campaign a month or six 
weeks before Christmas, and the con- 
gestion usually occurring the last week 
was very much lessened. 
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WHY GERMANY NEEDS 
AMERICAN ADVERTIS- 
ING AT HOME. 


IN ADVERTISING MATTERS, THE FA- 
THERLAND IS STILL AN AG- 
RICULTURAL COUNTRY, BECAUSE 
THE BIG AGENTS FARM MOST OF 
THE SPACE—POSTERS ARE HIGHLY 
DEVELOPED, BUT ADVERTISING HAS 
YET TO BE LINKED WITH THE 
DISTRIBUTING MACHINERY OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

By James H. Collins. 

[Note.—Mr. Collins is at present 
traveling in Europe studying foreign 
advertising conditions for Printers’ 
Ink.] 

The average American’s knowl- 
edge of advertising in Germany is 
usually confined to an impression 
that somebody once told him the 
principal medium over 
there is the street pil- 
lar, upon which the Ger- 
mans stick posters not 
so large asours,and that 
the pillars are regulated 
and the posters cen- 
sored by the police. 

In the main, this is 
true. 

If it were not, the 
average American ad- 
vertising man wouldn’t 
greatly worry, for the 
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taken place in Berlin’s business life. 
Big sheets of plate glass have re- 
placed the small panes of the old 
shops. Department stores have 
sprungup. Windows arehandsome- 
ly lighted and dressed. The electric 
sign has appeared, and there is a 
wide interest in modern business 
methods. The German home mar- 
ket is in a state of evolution that 
will ultimately make our adver- 
tising highly interesting to manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

So, it is not unlikely that some 
American advertising men of Ger- 
man descent, familiar with the 
language, might establish them- 
selves in Berlin, as a number of 
Americans have established them- 
selves in London’s vigorous adver- 
tising community. Just now, it 
must be confessed, it is difficult 
to see what especial at- 
tractions Germany of- 
fers the American who 


FUR DEN SPORT 
) could succeed there as 


an agent, a copy man 
or an expert in market- 
ing. For the Yankee 
capable of building up a 
business in Berlin could 
build one more quickly 
in New York or Chi- 
cago. However, Berlin 
might be congenial to 
some Americans. — Per- 


extent of our trade im jyceyrous cerman haps some of our ad- 


Germany is such that LAYOUT. 


few inthe United States 
have ever given thought to the 
problem of reaching the German 
people with a business story. 

Perhaps our attitude will change 
within the next ten years. 

Even now there are a few 
American concerns in Berlin with 
their goods so well placed in the 
German market that they main- 
tain advertising departments of 
some sort. The Germans buy our 
steam-heating apparatus, farm ma- 
chinery, safety razors, office de- 
vices, typewriters, toilet goods and 
other Yankee notions. We sell 
them more stuff than is realized 
here at home, and shall sell them 
more in future. 

Again, the home market of Ger- 
many is being developed as the 
country grows rich from its ex- 
port trade. Within the past five 
years tremendous changes have 





vertising men may like 
the Prussian capital be- 
cause the climate agrees with 
their wives. 

Germany’s advertising industry 
to-day is about where ours was 
thirty years ago, with perhaps the 
single exception of posting, which 
might well be studied by our out- 
door and street car concerns. 
Modern Germany has blossomed 
out amazingly in architecture and 
decoration that expresses the na- 
tional zsthetics and the posters 
partake of this artistic develop- 
ment. On the famous street pil- 
lars one sees chiefly theatrical and 
concert programmes, printed in 
type and changed daily. But in 
the underground railway stations 
and elsewhere the colored post- 
ers are a continual source of 
delight. The Germans have 
learned how to make them 
effective in all shapes and sizes. 
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They treat the narrow horizontal 
strip as neatly as the square or the 
slim upright three-sheet. Their 
use of color and fine printing pro- 
duces posters that are much more 
finished than the French reclames, 
and they are not afraid to employ 
humorous ideas to advertise a 
tooth powder, a fat cattle show or 
a six-day bicycle race. 


German business men spend 
plenty of money in “scheme” ad- 
vertising. Some of the schemes 


are ingenious, like the little slot 
machines on every hotel counter 
which give two five- -pfennig post- 
age stamps for a ten- -pfennig piece. 
A company maintains them, and 
gets its profit from the advertis- 
ing on a slip of paper twice the 
size of a postage stamp in which 
the stamps themselves are folded. 
The ads are wretchedly printed, 
and of no real value. 

When it comes to periodicals, 
there are excellent mediums for 
covering the whole country. Ger- 
many has no great national medi- 
ums like our magazines, or the 
major London dailies, with their 
national circulation. But German 
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grew much interested in explain- 
ing it when told that, from an 
American’s viewpoint, German ad- 
vertising appeared to be where 
advertising in the United States 
had been twenty years ago. Mr. 
Popper said, very loyally, that he 
considered German advertising 
quite as good as that done in 
America to-day. From time to 
time Mr. Mosse had suggested 
that he, Mr. Popper, run over to 
America, in the commendable 
German fashion, and see if there 
was anything there that they might 
adopt in their own business. But 
Mr. Popper had not yet found 
time to do this, and he exnressed 
some doubt as to the possibility 
of there being anything worth 
while. He seemed to be honest 
enough in his belief that the half 
dozen agencies in Berlin compared 
very favorably with the enormous 
advertising interests centered in 
New York and Chicago, and prob- 
ably that is an excellent way to 
feel about it. 

If Mr. Popper ultimately comes 
to America, however, he will have 
a fine time, and probablv carry 


Das neue Averlicht; 





Auergeselschagt 


A ROW OF BRIGHT GERMAN LAYOUTS IN FAVORITE STRONG BLACK AND WHITE, 


dailies are good, and. there are 
weekly reviews corresponding to 
Life, as well as trade and farm 
journals. 

The space in practically all these 
periodicals, however, is _ still 
“farmed” by a few advertising 
agencies. Rudolf Mosse, of Ber- 
lin, a publisher as well as an agent, 
is said to control advertising space 
throughout Germany to such an 
extent that it would be more or 
less futile to try and cover the 
country without his assistance. 


Mr. Friedrich Popper, the general 
nanager at Mosse’s agency, is a 
man very 
veriising in 


well informed on ad- 
the Fatherland, and 





home more ideas than he antici- 
pates. It will surely be of in- 
terest to him to see how our ad- 
vertising is being linked into dis- 
tribution and selling, and to what 
degree the advertising agent and 
the advertising manager hold the 
confidence of our manufacturers. 

In Germany, it appears, there is 
tremendous difficulty in getting the 
manufacturer, after he has set 
aside money for advertising, to 
confide his selling plans or any 
other information about his busi- 
ness to his advertising agent. The 
latter is merely a broker in space 
to two-thirds of his clients. The 
latter prepare their own copy, and 
(Continued on puge 12) 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 


NLY one general medium reaches 
O as much as 10% of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist’s subscribers. 

Only eight separately reach as much 
as 3%. 

While a total of 67 general mediums— 
magazines, woman’s papers, mail-order 
monthlies, fashion magazines, children’s 
papers, etc., reach scarcely a half of our 
readers. 

And these figures are furnished by 
those readers themselves. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Blankets the State 


It goes to one out of every three far- 
mers in a state where one half the people 
are agriculturists—please note that means 
it reaches one out of every six homes! 

Does that carry a suggestion of edi- 
torial power such as shows plainly in 
its results to advertisers? 

Do you know of any other paper sub- 
scribed for by one out of every three 
possible subscribers? 

No? Well there are other facts about 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist just as in- 
teresting. To whom shall we address 
them? 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representatives, __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, — 
Western Representative, E 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association. 
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To Advertisers in 
the Chicago Field 


From 138,041 








To 198,162 | 
IN THREE MONTHS : 








On Monday, October 3, 1910, the uf 
price of the daily edition of The Chicago th 


Record-Herald was reduced to one cent. pa 
The last day at two cents, Saturday, 

October 1, the net solid circulation was da 
138,041. On October 31 the net solid ws 
circulation was 172,852; on November th: 


30, 178,196; on December 31, 198,162. in 


The Chicagfec 


DAILY N&LD 


New York Of Fifth 
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A Gain 
of 60,121 
in Three Months 











The Chicago Record-Herald’s circu- 
jation, unlike that of two of its compet- 
itors, does not contain a single copy of 
“coupon” circulation, which involves the 
purchase by a single buyer of thousands 
upon thousands of papers from which 


the coupons are clipped, the rest of the 
paper being sold as waste. 

Che net solid circulation of The Sun- 
day Record-Herald on December 25th 
was 210,044 copies, a gain of 23,706 in 
three months. 


Largest Known Morning Circulation in Chicago 
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bring it to the agent. If the 
agent suggests that it might be 
beiter, the advertiser suspects that 
‘he is trying to tell him how to 
run his business. Naturally, ad- 
vertising is seldom employed to 
strengthen the weak spots in sell- 
ing territory, or to stimulate the 
retail trade at the same time the 
story is being told to the con- 
sumer. In fact, hardly any story 
is told the consumer in the ma- 





SOME STRIKING GERMAN GENERAL PUBLICITY. 


jority of cases, for the copy is 
usually small, and except in such 
things as patent medicines is kept 
pretty close to general publicity 
lines. 

Whatever a German advertising 
man might learn by visiting our 
country, there is no question that 
an American advertising man 
learns much in a trip to Germany. 
But what he learns is chiefly to 
gauge the great advance which 
our own advertising has made 
since the days, twenty odd years 
ago, when space was farmed by 
the big agencies, and copy was of 
a general publicity character, and 
advertising had as yet to be ap- 
plied to the great staples of life, 
and the development of thousands 
of novelties, and carried into every 
corner of our manufacturing and 
mercantile fabric. Here at home 
we have been so absorbed in work- 
ing the development out that we 
have lost sight of the past. But 
in Germany the contrast is plain. 
Germany represents “Before,” and 
we are “After.” 

Germany’s home market has yet 


to be developed. Thus far, mos 
of her activity has gone into ex 
purt trade. The frugal German 
at home, working twelve hours 

day, anu living simply, have no 
been regarded as customers to b 
compared with the  high-living 
Yankee, or Briton, or South 
American. Trade lines at hon« 
have been tightly drawn, and 
commodities have been permitted 
to flow through the regular chan- 
nels of trade 
about as they 
would, with lit- 
tle of the spe- 
cialized selling 
effort which we 
put forth. With 
all its organiza- 
tion for protect- 
ing prices and 
profits, the Ger- 
man mercantile 
trade at home is 
rather an indif- 
ferent machine. 
The German 
retailer deeply 
resents examin- 
ation of goods if 
the customer 
does not buy, and wants to 
know why his time has _ been 
wasted. The Berlin department 
stores fill pages in the newspapers 
every day with lists of prices, but 
say little or nothing about the 
store’s policy, and create no gocd 
will for it as an institution. The 
German consumer has yet to learn 
the convenience of our method of 
shopping by the printed word, and 
to watch developments in com- 
modities as he watches develop- 
ments in the news. But as the 


_working hours in Germany grow 


shorter, and wages rise, and the 
people have more comforts and 
more leisure, the changes in the 
home market are bound to bring 
about more advanced methods of 
distribution and advertising. 
{[Note.—In an early issue of Prtnt- 
ERS’ InK_will appear a_ second article 
by Mr. Collins, telling “Why Germany 
Needs Advertising in America.”] 





+o + 


Howard P. Ruggles has resigned as 
eastern manager of the Philadelphia 
North American and has become asso- 
ciated with Seymour Eaton in the 
Shoppers’ Guild, as secretary and 
treasurer. 
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TO 


* rogressive | r ublishers 


Advertising Agents 


Whose Business Has Shown 
Progress During 1910 


PRINTERS’ INK 


ANNUAL REVIEW 
NUMBER 


Dated January 19th Press Day January 12th 


Offers you a splendid opportunity to tell 
your story of success to the national adver- 
tisers of the United States and Canada. 

Rates: $100 per spread; $50 per page; 
smaller space pro rata. Early reservations 
naturally receive best position. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Atlanta Toronto Montreal 
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We make 


a statement 


There are hundréds of thousands of people with comfortabl: 
bank accounts who don’t know they want an automobile. Ad 


vertising is going to create that desire. 

There are more hundreds of thousands that need automobiles, 
but do not as yet recognize the fact. Advertising is going to 
show that need. 

There are even people who want a car and have the means to 
pay for it, but cannot get it—because there aren’t enough cars 
made. 


We hear the warning cry of “overproduction” 


—and the whisperings of cynics that automobile advertising has 


reached its zenith in an unhealthily inflated market. 


We reply that the supply is not adequate to the potential demand 





—and that automobile advertising 


is a growing force TABLE 
Collier's Automobile 
—that the 25 pages of automobile ad- Decorating the Automobile 
vertising in Collier’s special issue for The Long-Lived Automobile 
January 7—a hitherto unequaled record Picnicking by Motor 
are only a beginning Modern Road-Making 
The Lesson of a Foreign 
? Tour 
—that 18,876 lines of automobile adver- Front Wheel Braking 
tising in a single issue of a magazine of —— Fe Standards of 
general circulation will be evershadowed he kesanaiie Teeter 
in the not very far future. The Much-Discussed Tire 





Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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—and 
prove it 


total investment in the automobile industry last year, includ- 
commercial vehicles, was about $300,000,000, yet it is stated 
the expense of ownership and maintenance of all automo- 
; in use last year was Only about 10% of the money tied up 
rse-drawn vehicles.* 


es that look like overproduction ? 


ry one of the 800,000* horse-drawn vehicles that are sold each 
r can be advantageously replaced by a self-propelled vehicle, 
ier gasoline or electric. The present aspect of 5th Avenue, 
ere motors absolutely dominate, is a prophecy for every town 
| city in the country. That machinery will replace animal 
wer wherever it comes in competition with it is a sound eco- 
mic principle—and therein lies the safety of the automobile 
tustry, 


‘s only a question of education 


and the education is merely a matter of advertising. 


Does the $43,400 of automobile advertising in Collier’s Auto- 


mobile Supplement of January 7, 
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a veritable catalogue of the 
automobile industry, seem like 
overadvertising ? 


plement for January 7 


The Complete Motor Tourist 

Good and Bad Driving 

The Gasoline Problem 

Electric Vehicles — To-day 
and To-morrow 

Trucking by Motor 

Every Man His Own Me- 
chanic 

The Auto as a National 
Asset 

Cost: Expense Account and 
How to Keep It 


—in more than 500,000 prosperous 
homes? 


ae 
Manager Advertising Dept. 


*lVe are indebted to “Motor” for 
these Statistics, 








Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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Primer points which every advertiser ought to ask every publish.; 


\ : 


What is your 
editorial policy ? 











\ 


James Eaton Tower, Editor, gives it in these worcs 

“T set out ten years ago to gather the experience o! 
thousands of the best housewives in the whole Unitec: 
States, along with the wisdom of the foremost authcr- 
ities in the housekeeping and home-making arts, and 
thus develop a literature of the Home. By ‘ literature 
I mean, not text-book stuff — wooden and cold — and 
stupid — but live, human stories of failure and success 
- which should point the way. 


‘* New blood, new methods, and new enthusiasm thus 
revitalized the Good Housekeeping Idea then fifteen 
years old. Today its weight and worth are well- 
recognized big factors.” 


Editor Tower’s statement ought to help you to fully understand 
why we have such a hold on our readers. 


There is no waste to this circulation 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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“WANT ADS”—THE GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL OF AD- 
VERTISING. 





ii0W A GREAT METROPOLITAN DAILY 

RECRUITS ITS DISPLAY SELLING 
FORCE ALONG WITH ITS ADVER- 
TISERS—PRACTICAL TIPS TO AM- 
BITIOUS COPY WRITERS—CLASSI- 
FIED SECTION THE MODERN INDEX 
OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EF- 
FICIENCY. 





By Roy R. Bailey, 
Manager Advertising Promotion of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


A few days ago the Chicago 
Tribune printed a little two-line 
want ad offering a watchmaker’s 
job in Seattle. “Permanent posi- 
tion for competent man,” was the 
trend of the ad, which bore the 
address of a national jewelry 
firm’s Chicago office. 

The ad appeared Monday morn- 
ing. Long before the office doors 
were opened an alert young man 
was waiting among the older ap- 
plicants in the hall, “I called in 
answer to your want ad,” he told 
the manager. 

“Why, you’re not a_watch- 
maker ?” 

“No, I’m an assistant passenger 
agent,” and he handed the man- 
ager the card of a great trans- 
continental railway. 

“But, my dear sir, our ad was 
for a watchmaker!” 

“Certainly. But whoever lands 
the job is going to need a railroad 
ticket, isn’t he? Like as not he’s 
a family man—they’re always 
keen after permanent jobs—so 
there’s several tickets! I'll just 
wait till you’ve sifted these ap- 
plicants down a bit and take the 
matter up with those that are 
left.” 

Now there’s advertising pro- 
motion for you! Incidentally it’s 
a very fair example of the thor- 
oughness with which the selling 
field may be tilled by salesmen 
who understand their business and 
realize the tremendous leverage 
of the modetn want ad. 

The amount of classified adver- 
tising, or want ads, carried by 
the metropolitan newspaper of to- 





day is the accepted index of its 
advertising efficiency. As Print- 
ERS’ INK says editorially every 
week, “A large volume of want 
business is a popular vote for 
the newspaper in which it ap- 
pears.” 

People who have never studied 
the ‘inside workings of a great 
daily can have little idea of the 
selling power and human interest 
appeal of the classified columns. 

There’s a real reason for the 
presence of this want ad engine 
in the machinery of the modern 
newspaper’s high geared organiza- 
tion. It is based on a fundamental 
human need—the need of the em- 
ployer to get into quick and close 
touch with the market supply of 
employees of the better class; of 
the man with something to sell 
to get into instant touch with 
people who want it; of people 
with houses, flats, farms to rent 
to get into close touch with pros- 
pective tenants. 

Right here is where conditions 
peculiar to large cities necessitate 
intensive advertising development. 
In countrv towns and small cities, 
everybody knows almost every- 
body else. Folks are well enough 
acquainted with their neighbors 
to make their offerings known 
by word of mouth; the neighbor- 
hood becomes the natural clear- 
ing house. But in a great city 
this doesn’t hold good. People 
live for years in flats or apart- 
ments without a ghost of an idea 
who their fellow tenants may be. 
The very word “neighbor” loses 
its significance, and with the social 
loss comes an equal handicap in 
making known and filling the 
routine wants of daily life. 

How, then, are city people to 
make these wants known? How 
are they to find better positions— 
or better help? How are they to 
go about improving their condi- 
tion in any respect, such as wages, 
employees, living surroundings, 
and so on? With the swift 
growth of the great cities this 
need has become more pressing 
every year. A people’s clearing 
house is the logical solution, and 
the intensive development of 


classified advertising in the daily 
newspaper is the natural response 
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to this demand. It has called 
forth results out of all proportion 
to our original expectations and 
revealed an underlying power and 
appeal entirely unsuspected a 
dozen years ago. 

Consider for a moment the 
problem that confronts the aver- 
age city dweller when he decides 
he ought to make a change. Dis- 
play advertising is a sealed book 
to him; he has no tangible idea 
of how a display ad is built. He 
doesn’t really know what he wants 
to say, to say nothing of how to 
go about getting it dished up in 
print. If he expected to do a lot 
of advertising he’d feel less hesi- 
tancy about asking the newspaper 
itself to fix it up for him, but he 
doesn’t. He doesn’t even know 
whether he will ever advertise 
again—it all depends on the re- 
sults of his first ad. The thought 
of advertising hasn’t occurred to 
him till he has tried out the or- 
dinary hit-or-miss methods of fill- 
ing wants and found them in- 
adequate; were his idea of the 
advertising proposition less hazy, 
he’d have tried it a long while 
ago. 

Who's going to help this man? 
The advertising agency can’t, for 
he isn’t ready for it yet. Besides, 
there’s nothing in it for the agent 
at this stage. He hesitates on 
middle ground, stranded between 
the desire to advertise and the 
mysterious method of accomplish- 
ing it. Up to the past few years 
nobody was in sight on that great 
middle ground to take care of 
him and show him where to go, 
and that’s where the modern want 
ad found him wandering—the 
prospective advertiser waiting for 
somebody to promote him. 

There you have the situation of 
the average beginner in advertis- 
ing—a good example of the every- 
day individual of whom Abe Lin- 
coln said: “The Lord must love 
the common people, for He’s made 
such an awful lot of them.” City 
life is swift and heedless, and the 
common citizen who tries to get 
ahead without a guiding hand soon 
comes to recognize himself as a 
very small drop in a very large 
and lonesome bucket. 


The metropolitan newspaper 
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that is awake to its future pros- 
perity gives careful attention to 
showing the every-day citizen how 
he can most effectively meet his 
at the least cost 
possible 


routine wants 
and in the 
time. 

As an educational proposition, 
this is much like teaching chil- 
dren to swim; no use taking them 
out beyond their depth till they’ve 
learned to feel at home in the 
water. The want ad section of 
the modern daily extends its ad- 
vertisers a precisely similar op- 
portunity to try out on a safe 
and moderate scale the plan which 
the beginner has seen so success- 
fully followed by experienced ad- 
vertisers. 

It is obviously essential that the 
advertiser’s initial venture be safe- 
guarded in every possible way; 
it must pay him and pay him 
well. 

The first modest investment in 
newspaper space—usually only a 
two- or three-line want ad—must 
be carefully and interestingly writ- 
ten; must be profitable to the ad- 
vertiser in direct, tangible ways 
if the newspaper is to profit by 
it in turn. For it’s the beginner 
who is always most easily dis- 
couraged, and the mnewspaper’s 
real profit lies in repeat orders 
with consistently increasing space 
or frequency of insertion. 

The classified department of the 
modern newspaper is the gram- 
mar school of its advertising— 
the display department its high 
school. After the advertiser has 
thoroughly familiarized himself 
with the advantages and working 
methods of his newspaper through 
consistent and systematic use of 
its want ad section, he naturally 
graduates into its display col- 
umns. 

This is now a universally recog- 
nized principle of newspaper ad- 
vertising, and holds good in re- 
cruiting the soliciting force of the 
display department as well as its 
advertisers. The classified solici- 
tors, after due service on the in- 
struction board of the want ad 
grammar school, are logical grad- 
uates to the staff of the display 
high school. 

(To be continued) 


shortest 
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\DVERTISING TOWER MAY BE 
TORN DOWN. 


Failing to meet the financial success 

hat its Western promoters looked for 
e advertising tower on the Heidelber; 
uilding at Broadway and Party-coveset 
reet, New York, will probably be torn 
»wn and a more sightly office build- 
ig erected in its place. 

The building is owned by the Fourteen- 
ixty-Five Broadway Company. Charles 
asche, of St. Joseph, Mo., is president 

the company, which is composed prin- 
vally of Western investors. 

The building cost about $400,000. It 
1s thought by the promoters that this 
wer would prove a great novelty in 
ew York City and yield a handsome 
turn on the investment. 

[The tower was completed last sum- 
er, and since that time just one sign 
is been placed upon  it—Kellogg’s 

asted Corn Flakes. Betts & Betts, 

ho leased the tower for $60,000 a 
ar, have gone into bankruptcy, and 
imerous liens have been placed on 
e building. 

i ko 
\S ENGINE FOLK OPPOSED TO 
POSTAL INCREASE. 


The National Gas and Gasolene En- 
ne Trades Association at its recent 
nnual meeting at Racine, Wis., passed 
e following resolution: 

“Whereas, The United States Con- 
ress is now considering the matter of 
creasing the postage on the adver- 
‘ising sections of trade magazines, 
iereby adding to the ultimate cost of 
1any meritorious articles of merchan- 
lise which must be made _ successful 
y publicity to insure the operation of 
thousands of industries, and 

“‘Whereas, We recognize the fact that 
such organizations not only aid to de- 
velop many lines of trade by educa- 
ion and the publication of practical 
papers, but also that in numerous in- 
stances the advertisements in said pa- 
pers are of almost equal educational 
value and beneficial in the upbuilding 
of business, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That this 
issociation goes on record as_ being 
)pposed to such discriminating legisla- 
tion that will tend to injure thousands 
£ American industries, and further 
irges each individual member to write 
ne or more members of Congress and 
explain the views of the association in 
regard to said postage increase.” 


AGENCY GIVES CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


J. M. Eppstein, president of th 
Foster-Debevoise Agency, gave his an- 
nual Christmas dinner to his staff and 
guests December 22, at the Bronze 
Door Restaurant, New York. About 
fifty were present. Among the speakers 
were Barrett Andrews, of Vogue; Mr. 
David, of Smith & Budd, and Mr. 
Allen of the Clipper. Mr. Andrews’ 
talk was upon “Trade Aid Service.” 


The Foster-Debevoise Agency hag re- | 


ently been strengthened by the merg- 
ng of the Stanley Agency. It has 
now 250 active accounts. Mr. Eppstein 
reports that his business has doubled 
in the past six months. 
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The firm of Bellas 
Hess & Co. have done 
some good advertising in 


|The Ladies’ World, with 


the result that many read- 
ers in the 600,000 homes 
reached by this magazine 
are their patrons. 


Here’s an extract taken 
from one of many hun- 
dreds of letters received 
within a short time by a 
Ladies’ World editor: 


“T sent to Bellas Hess 
& Co. some little time 
ago for a coat which 
was advertised in The 
Ladies’ World. This coat 
in my home town would 
have cost me much 
more than I paid for it, 
so I consider my an- 
swering of this adver- 
tisement as very profit- 
able to me.” 

“MRS. H. F. S., 


P St., Sacramento, Cal.” 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 


The only magazine for 
women which gives a 
rebate-backed guarantee 
of circulation. 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


“As one goes from John O'Groats to Land’s End one gets more kicks than 
halfpence.’’—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

















The use of color in advertising 
is not new. It first appeared in 
the form of posters and later in 
street-car cards, In both of these 
big forms of mural decoration, 
color naturally was used. There 
is no question about the advan- 
tages that color has over black- 
and-white in these two mediums. 

For a long time the possibilities 
of color upon the back covers of 
magazines were not appreciated. 
Black-and-white was used and the 
price of space was only slightly 
increased over that of inside 
space. 

Now the average price of the 
back cover of a magazine is four 
times the price of a run-of-paper 
page inside, and much money is 
spent in designs and plates to 
produce good color work. 

An advertiser has only two 
legitimate reasons for using the 
back cover of a magazine: 

Ore is to obtain a poster effect 
in which color is a necessary ac- 
cessory. 

The other is to show something 
which can be shown correctly only 
by the use of color, such as a 
fabric or a paint. 

* * x 


So warmly appreciated are the 
possibilities of color together with 
the preferred position offered by 
the back pages of a magazine, that 
in spite of the quadruple price they 


are held quite closely, and in 
many cases several options on 
each different back cover are 
given, 

The appeal of color is without 
question. An exhibition of black- 
and-white drawings never has the 
attracting power that an exhibi- 
tion of oil painting has. Black- 
and-white illustrations are more 
nearly a convention, however ar- 
tistic, than colored drawings which 
more nearly approximate nature. 
Then there is something in color 
itself which more strongly at- 
tracts the eye and the mind. 


Some colors have this attracting 
power more than others. Red 
draws better than blue. Offer a 
six-months’ old baby six different 
kindergarten balls of six primary 
colors, and in nearly every case 
the baby will reach first for the 
orange, so that this warm com- 
bination of red and yellow makes 
the most primary and elementary 
appeal. , 

x * * 

Equally good effects, however, 
are secured by pleasant and in- 
teresting contrasts of color with- 
out using such loud colors. In 
the intelligent selection and, 
therefore, in the use of new and 
uncommon colors, the advertisers 
of this country are far behind 
those of Germany and France. 
Most of the color advertising is 
excessively commonplace and runs 
to reds, yellows and blues. 

Many advertisers pay the high 
price of a back cover page which 
gives them the opportunity of 
using color, and then sacrifice the 
opportunity to a poor design and 
poor plates. An ordinary photo- 
graph, for instance, has color ad- 
ded, producing. a muddy, blotchy, 
unpleasant effect. To get the best 
results for color work the design 
should be made especiall-- for the 
purpose, and should be reproduced 
in one of two ways. By far the 
best way is the use of flat colors, 
but this is nossible only when the 
design uses the same colors as 
the front cover. Obviously the 
magazine publishers cannot print 
front and back covers separately, 
although some of them sometimes 
do in order to carry out contracts 
for color that have been made. 

Even by the three-color or four- 
color process the best results are 
not obtained unless the front 
cover of the magazine is engraved 
at the same time and for the same 
colors as for the back page. This 
would necessitate different plates 
for each publication, and it also 
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explains why so many bad covers 
are bad. The original design was 
good, the plates were carefully 
made, but were made for a color 
key not quite harmonizing with 
the front cover. The magazine 
publisher sacrifices his back cover 
tor the success of his front cover. 

This is the greatest obstacle at 
present to the development of 
zood color work on back covers. 
it is hard to say how it can be 
iandled differently, except by 
making a separate set of plates 
for each magazine, and as far as 
possible having these plates en- 
graved by the same engraver who 
engraves the cover design and at 
the same time. 

While speaking of color work 
it may be well to note in passing 
the remarkably good results se- 
cured by the Saturday Evening 
Post for its front cover designs. 
Only two colors are used, usually 
a combination of black and red, 
but occasionally black and green, 
green and red, and black and or- 
ange. Very few people looking 
at these covers realize that they 
are done in two printings. 

* * * 


This question of printing, whe- 
ther color or black-and-white cuts, 
is a serious problem to the mag- 
azine publisher as well as to the 
advertiser, It is impossible, un- 
der the strenuous conditions of 
magazine publishing and the great 
expense of white paper and labor, 
to give the sort of service that 
the ddvertiser ought to have. Still 
the advertiser feels that he is pay- 
ing a large sum for space and 
deserves to have his work better 
done. 

The only solution now is more 
careful study, by the commercial 
artist, engraver and printer, of 
printing conditions and a more ac- 
curate adaptation of the copy to 
its final use. This applies just as 
strongly to color work as to black- 
and-white, and is more important 
because the color work costs more 
both for space and for plates. 

*x* * * 


In spite of all these many con- 
siderations, the development of 
color work suffers more from 
stupid designing than from any- 
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“The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery’—“Look for the Watermark” 





‘Let Me See That Letter.’’ 


There’s something about the feel 
and the looks of a letter written 
on Old Hampshire Bond that com- 
pels attention to its contents. You 
are positive your communication 
will reach its desired termination, 
and with such a favorable recep- 
tion your further verbal task is 
made easier. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is the very embodiment of all the 
good traits you attempt to give 
your correspondence—dignity, at- 
tractiveness, neatness, appeal. 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It contains sugges- 
tions for letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present 
letterhead. Address 


agony If chive 
OND 


c 
Langs HZ 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond oper 
exclusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond, “The _ Sta- 
tionery of a Gentleman,” and 
also Old Hampshire Bond 
Typewriter Paper and Manu- 
script Covers. 


Made “A Little Better ‘then Seems Nec- 
essary’—“‘Look for the Water-Mark”’ 
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thing else. Look at the back 
. covers of all the leading maga- 
zines. You will scarcely find a 
single design worthy or: notice. 
lhe advertisers whose designs are 
successiul are so few that anyone 
cau name them. Most of them 
wilfully, or ignorantly, or com- 
placently let these opportunities go 
by. ‘Lhe idea of spending three 
or four thousand dollars for a de- 
sign to make good on a space that 
is costing three to thirty thou- 
sand dollars or more, is still a new 
one to many advertisers. Yet ad- 
vertisers whose wider intelligence 
sees things that cannot be meas- 
ured by an agate rule have paid 
as high as twelve hundred dol- 
lars tor a single design in color 
to use in an advertising space. 
Another thing which some 


shrewd advertisers are now per- 
ceiving is that one good design is 
worth a dozen poor ones, and that 
this same design used in the color 
spaces of magazines becomes an 
excellent poster and street car 
card without any addition to the 


initial cost of the design. 

Advertisers must learn in the 
end that an unpleasant, repulsive, 
grotesque, confused, ugly or mean- 
ingless design, arrangement, color 
scheme or type page is hurting 
their business. ‘They cannot es- 
cape the inevitableness of this fact. 

It is useless to argue that peo- 
ple do not understand these things. 
{t is admitted that they do not, 
but nevertheless there is some- 
thing in the minds of a mass of 
men which is instinctively attract- 
ed by what is good and instinctive- 
ly repelled by what is bad, with- 
out knowing why. 

* * * 


A series of well-designed, well- 
thought-out advertisements in col- 
or gradually but surely produces 
an impression which cannot be 
duplicated by any similar series 
lacking the good points of the 
other. You may point to as many 
examples to the contrary as you 
like, but please remember that the 
process is still going on and that 
the end has not been reached. 
The glacier moves down the 
mountainside at the rate of a few 
inches a year, but still it moves 
and ultimately it slips over the 
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side of the mountain and over- 
whelms the village below. 

I firmly believe that things are 
good, not by any arbitrary distinc- 
tion of any art, but because they 
are intrinsically good, and I be- 
lieve that everybody unconscious- 
ly recognizes this intrinsic quality. 
lt may be mental suggestion that 
comes from the minds of the 
knowing, or it may be something 
implanted in the minds of the ig- 
norant, but that is the way it 
works out. 

To get the best effect from a 
color page it must be a good de- 
sign, a good color scheme, and 
well reproduced, Place such an 
advertisement before the multi- 
tude of people who see the maga- 
zines, Or who see the billboards 
or the street cars—the idea is the 
same—and it is bound to have an 
effect that cannot be obtained by 
a poor use of color upon a poorly 
drawn design. 

In all color advertising you must 
follow the advice of the late Mr. 
Opie who appeared so regularly 
in the Third Reader of our boy- 
hood, who announced that his suc- 
cess was due to mixing brains 
with his colors. 

eer 
REGULATIONS AS TO POST-CARD 
ADVERTISING. 


“Town AnD Country.” 
New York, Dec. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The Publicity Company, Lafayette 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., are sendin 
out a circular about an article called 
the ad postal. It is a regular penny 
postal card, and has an advertisement 
printed over the front of it and six on 
the back. Is it possible that the Gov- 
ernment has given a copyright or a 
patent on this scheme? I have known 
advertisers who have tried to put 
through the same propcsition before and 
failed to get permission. I believe I 
also remember that the postal authori- 
ties refused some time ago to allow the 
company I was working for to have 

‘‘Publishers” on their envelope, follow- 
ing their regular imprint. 

Surely if the Ad. Postal Company 
can print an advertisement on the front 
of a postal card, any concern who so 
desires can do the same. 

This is a subject that I think would 
interest a good. many of your readers. 


J. H. Lrvinecston, Jr., 
Manager, Real Estate Department. 


Jos. Hildreth has been appointed New 
England representative for Hampton’s 
sogreine, with offices in the Old South 

ding. 
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For Years They’ve 
Been on Every List 


made up for our advertising, which is sufficient proof 


of the pulling powers of the ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES; we know you reach the really good 
farmers. So wrote a firm (name given on request) rated 
at over a million dollars, regarding their publicity cam- 
paign in those Leaders of the Weekly Farm Press: 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


which, because of the practical way in which they are 
edited, their articles on timely topics and the sugges- 
tions offered for better farming are read by 425,000 live, 
thinking farmers—and their families—who are making 
and spending money for the luxuries, as well as the 
necessities of life, and purchasing ‘“‘advertised goods” 
the same as the city people. 


Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, 
the Central West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and 
Southern States; New England Homestead, the New England 
States. These four weekly magazines are known the world over as 
the leading advertising mediums for reaching the progressive busi- 
ness farmer. 425,000 circulation weekly, guaranteed. There is 
purchasing power in this circulation. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 
Western Offices: 439-441 Lafayette Street Eastern OGee: 


1209 People’s Gas Bldg.» Chicago, Ill Myrick Bldg., 1-57 Worthington St. 
Ee ieee. = New York ee 
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THE GROUND WORK OF 


GOOD CAR-CARD COPY. 


THAT ENTER IN- 

ADS—T HREE 
CON SIDERED— 
AD—IM- 
COPY. 


SOME ESSENTIALS 
TO GOOD STREET-CAR 
CLASSES OF PEOPLE 
THE LENGTH OF A GOOD 
PORTANCE OF VARIETY OF 


By an Experienced and Successful 
Street Car Advertiser. 

Street-car copy, like copy in 
general, is aimed at varying de- 
grees of interest. 

At one extreme, we have peo- 
ple who are not interested, and 
cannot be interested in the prod- 
uct presented. At the other ex- 
treme, we have people who are 
keenly interested and anxious to 
learn more of the product. 

The average product appeals to 
a class midway between these ex- 
tremes. 

The readers can use the prod- 
uct, but don’t know that they 
want it. They are ready to be 
interested, but have no advance in- 
terest that you can bank on. Their 
interest when aroused is apt to 
be mild. 

An example of such 
would be soaps, cigars, foods, 
gloves, garters, collars, tooth 
powder, etc. The average home 
has a place for these products. 
The average reader is already 
supplied with products of this 
kind. To win him, or her, to the 
new product is your undertaking 

The word “Collars” in display 
will hardly get the interest of a 
collar wearer. The word “Soap” 
in display will hardly interest the 
soap user. Satisfactory collars 
and satisfactory soaps are so com- 
mon that better “bait” is needed. 

What is good “bait” for this 
class of products? What will 
catch the attention and invite a 
reading of the advertising story? 

There is one method we are al- 
ways safe in borrowing from the 
patent medicine field—the symp- 
tom, the cure. 

If most soaps roughen the 
housewife’s hands, and if your 
soap will not roughen the house- 
wife’s hands, the symntom “rough 
hands” should catch the people 
you are after. 

There’s your story. 


products 
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Your remedy is your soap. 

Between the symptom and the 
cure is space. There is a place 
for your story. How long shall it 
be? As short as possible. As 
complete as_ possible. 

If your headline is effective, 
if it has real interest for the peo- 
ple you are after, don’t begrudge 
your story. 

Forty-eight point type will be 
easily read from the seats by peo- 
ple who are interested. Forty- 
five to fifty words can easily be 
put into forty-eight point type. 
If your story won’t go into forty- 
five or fifty words, in complete, 
incisive form, your story is too 
roundabout for the masses. 


1n Knoxland—jelly fountains play. 
Whipped cream foamlets fall in spray: 
Along the walls, in every mold, 
Transparent sweets the vision hold. 
Rare is the seen 7 serene, 

nd varied is 


: KNOX Gelatine 


age makes two ful fut quar of yelly 


Is it Perreyel $10) @) BIG 2 


It's about an inch thr 006090000. 

An hour long t 

The aroma we leave to yOO9 . 

It is new. . 

At dealers’ who are willing’ to give t © © much for 5c. 


JOHN i RUSKIN Cigar of 


A GROUP OF CAR CARDS WITH INTERESTING 
CoPy. 


If you want to satisfy yourself 
on that score, try this: Ask 
someone of your acquaintance to 
name what he, or she, considers 
the best advertised product on 
the market. Then ask him to 
write all he knows about the 
merit of that product. If the es- 
say runs to more than thirty-five 
or forty words, the case is ex- 
ceptional. Those thirty-five or 
forty words represent what has 
been remembered. 
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The surplus hundreds and thou- 
sands of words that have been 
yrinted represent what has been 
orgotten. With the average prod- 
ict. forty words will amply tell 
he story that will stick. Surplus 
ords will simply tell the story 
hat will slip away. 

But even a “symptom” story 
nust be presented in various 
ights. First—they will give you 
. chance to state your case from 
lifferent angles. |Second—they 
vill give you the chance to ap- 
ear alive. 

A one-text campaign looks to 
e a slow, dead campaign. A 
varied text campaign looks alive 
ind active. The people behind 
t seem awake and aggressive. 

Another “bait” is the picture. 

The picture will often tell a 
quick story. The text will ampli- 
fy the story. For instance, a 
garter: The picture of the garter 
will often tell the advantage of 
a patented feature quicker and 
more forcefully than it can be told 
in words. 

The picture of a served food 
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catch the appetite 
words about the 


will often 
quicker than 
same food. 


ee 2 
A NEW GERMAN-AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


Beginning with January the publish- 
ers of Current Literature, New York, 
take charge of the publication of a 
new illustrated monthly magazine 
in German, entitled, Rundschau 
Zweier Welten (Review of Two 
Worlds). This, it is announced, will 
be in effect a German edition of Cur- 
rent Literature, designed especially for 
Americans of German descent. The 
new magazine will be a combination 
of the German Current Literature with 
the magazine that has been published 
under the title of Der Deutsche Vor- 
kampfer (The German Pioneer). 
George Sylvester Viereck, who, al- 
though only 26 years old, has estab- 
lished himself as an author, will be the 
editor, and Edward J. Wheeler, editor 
of Current Literature, will hold a spe- 
cial advisory relation to the new 
periodical. 

ee ee 

“The Thomas Balmer Dinner, Chi- 
cago, Apr. 13, 1910,” was distributed 
just before Christmas and mailed to 
those who were present as a memorial 
of the occasion. The book has 118 
pages and contains all that was said at 
the dinner, as well as a list of those 
who were present. The eae a 
has a good portrait of Mr. Imer. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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How Farm Journal Grows 


LARGE TREE should have deep roots and 

a sound trunk. These come with steady growth. 

The gradual growth of the Farm Journal from an acorn in 

1877 to a wide-spreading oak in 1910 is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


AVERAGE EDITION FOR EACH OF 
THE YEARS NAMED. 


It will be noticed that the greatest increase occurred be- 
tween 1905 and 1910. This was mainly caused by the great 
number of subscriptions OBTAINED THROUGH AD- 
VERTISING in newspapers, magazines and particularly 
farm and poultry papers. 


_The value of such names to advertisers is of the very 
highest. They have the “answering habit.” 


During all these thirty-three years of steady growth, each 
issue has carried the famous “Fair Play Notice,’ guarantee- 
ing all subscribers against loss through buying of any Farm 
Journal advertiser. This guarantee has so greatly developed 
the “answering habit” in readers tl.at advertisers often report 
that Farm Journal brings more orders than all the other 
mediums used. 


Forms for February close January 5th, unless all space is taken sooner. 
$4.00 a line for over 800,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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DEVELOPING THE ADVER- 
TISABILITY OF AN 
ARTICLE. 


DETERMINING UPON AND INCREAS- 
ING A CONCERN’S “ADVERTISING 
ASSETS” — CARE WITH EVERY AD- 
VERTISABLE ELEMENT, FROM LA- 
BEL TO MAGAZINE AD—SERVICE TO 
CONSUMERS IMPORTANT=——ADDRESS 
BEFORE BUFFALO AD CLUB, 


By W. P. Werheim. 
\dvertising Manager, Pratt & Lambert 
(Paints and Varnishes), Buffalo. 

I shall mention specific exam- 
les rather than endeavor to lay 
‘own any general principles, as 
very commodity has its own pe- 

uliar advertising advantages. 

In the first place the manufac- 
urer must determine whether his 
‘roduct is necessary, desirable, or 
‘an be made so. Second—he must 
isk himself whether his product 
is new, different, better than, 
‘rat least as good as, any simi- 
lar product. Then, if he is con- 


vinced that his product will meas- 
ure up to these two requirements, 
he may proceed further. 


The manufacturer of an article 
about to be advertised must be 
prepared to make good on his 
advertising—in other words—the 
article must be as good as his 
advertising. He owes this to the 
public and on this will depend 
his final success. 

Assuming that the article now 
to be advertised has true merit, 
the next step is to offer it to the 
public’in attractive garb or dress. 
If it is a good, household article 
or other small commodity, he 
must look carefully to the pack- 
age. The package should be of 
convenient size, attractively la- 
beled and easy to open. As ex- 
amples, there are the packages of 
the Uneeda Biscuit, Colgate’s 
Toilet Preparations, and some 
competing preparations. 

If the article itself has no ex- 
ceptionally prominent qualities or 
values, a scheme can be frequent- 
ly evolved to make an advertising 
point of advantage. As an in- 
stance I cite the Colgate Tooth 
Cream. Many thousands of dol- 
lars are being spent in acquaint- 
ing the public with the fact that 
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this dentifrice “Lies flat on the 
brush like a ribbon.” The open- 
ing of the tube is so constructed 
that the cream comes forth in this 
manner. Other dentifrices do not 
lie flat on the brush. Thus, the 
Colgate people have really given 
this article a quality or an advan- 
tage which the product itself did 
not possess. This demonstrates 
how an advertising asset can be 
created. In this instance, it is in 
reality service—service to the cus- 
tomer; he is enabled to use this 
article more conveniently and 
more economically. Many tre- 
mendously successful campaigns 
are based on just such simple 
points. 

In placing an article on the 
market, such a small matter may 
make or break the would-be ad- 
vertiser. 

The advertisers of Towle’s Log 
Cabin Syrup put up their syrup 
in miniature tin log cabins. They 
say in their advertisement: “It is 
put up in the log cabin can.” 
These advertisers have thus 
linked very closely the style of 
package with the name of their 
product. 

In advertising one product of 
the concern with which I am con- 
nected, I refer to “61” Floor Var- 
nish—we fastened upon one point 
which could be featured; that 
point was durability. Heretofore, 
in the advertisements of similar 
products, the point of durability 
was merely mentioned incidental- 
ly. We let the other fellow tell 
how beautiful floor finishes are 
in general and how easilv they 
may be applied. On the other 
hand, we endeavor, in our ad- 
vertisements, to drive home the 
durability of “61” Floor Varnish, 
through illustrations of our ham- 
mer and heel test, as well as in 
the copy. This advertising has 
been exceptionally’ successful, 
whereas a campaign on a similar 
product, exploited in the usual 
manner, was a flat failure. 

An advertiser may have an ar- 
ticle which has a peculiar adver- 
tising asset in some territories 
and not in others. For instance, 
Huyler sells candies “Fresh Every 
Hour.” This phrase is an adver- 
tising asset, but it would mean ab- 
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Every tarmer is a home 
dweller. A large percentage 
are home owners. 


The business of supplying a 
home with necessities is a 
profitable one. 

There are more farmers 
than any other business class 
of Americans. 

Therefore, if you make 
anything for the home, the 
farmer is your largest market. 

87% of the farmers who 
read Farm and Fireside own 
their own homes. 

8% have jointed bookcases. 
39% have pianos. 

9% use safety razors. 

2% have typewriters. 
1014% have automobiles, and 
so on. 

And there are 450,000 such 
farmers who read 


FARM" FAIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


New, York 
4 





Chicago | 


| ing Agency, 
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solutely nothing and would sound 
absurd to use it in magazines o1 
in the many towns where Huyle: 
sells but has no stores. 

Many manufacturers have es- 
tablished service departments, 
that is, they have established de- 
partments to serve customers. 
The people in such departments 
devote their entire time and ef- 
forts to giving the customer tech- 
nical information as to how a 
product may be used to best ad- 
vantage, that its full worth may 
be developed by the customer 
himself. These departments are 
featured in the advertising. Thus 
a most valuable advertising asset 
is created. 

In these days of modern adver- 
ising, we may almost set it down 
as a general rule that the ordi- 
narv known qualities of a nroduct 
are not sufficient to make it an 
advertising success. The quali- 
ties must be enlarged upon, de- 
veloped or added to ‘in some 
unique manner to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the adver- 
tising. JI do not mean bv this 
that it pays to do dishonest ad- 
vertising, but that the advertiser 
should take advantage of every 
legitimate means to emphasize the 
qualities of his product, and thus, 
actually add value to it. 

In short, the state of mind of 
the purchasing public, or the in- 
dividuals composing it, determines 
the “advertisability” of a product. 
It is the kev to the final solution 
of the sales problem. Occasional- 
ly a desirable state of mind may 
fortunately already exist and the 
only requirement is the mere an- 
nouncement of the qualities of an 
article, but usually this desirable 
state of mind must be created by 


| effective illustrations and forcible 


copy. 

You have got to win vour pub- 
lic or the individuals composing 
it. This done, you have won your 
market. 


L. Blumens stock, who for eight and a 
half years has been directing the adver- 
tising of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis, left that 
house January Ist, to devote his entire 
time to Blumenstock Brothers’ Adveriis- 
which has been established 


about a year, in St. Louis. 
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GOES INTO 
WORK. 


TRYON 


It is announced that George W. 
{ryon has severed his business connec- 
ions with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
any, of Philadelphia, forming a part- 
ership with Albert P. Hill, of Pitts 
urg, to be known as Hill & Tiron, 
successors to Hill & Stocking. 

For nearly ten years Mr. Tryon has 
een acting as special representative for 
he Curtis Publishing Company, cover- 
ng fifteen states east of the Mississippi 
n the interests of the Saturday Even- 
ng Post and Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mr. Tryon said: “I have had such a 
lose association with the innermost 
vorkings of large organizations that it 

suld hardly have been otherwise than 

mpossible that I could have formed a 
vell-defined idea as to the keynote of 
successful advertising-merchand sing. I 
1ave had the idea amost thrust upon 
me that advertising is, in no small 
sense of the word, en ad'unct to real 
selling; that the underlying principles 
of successful selling are individual in 
each case, and can only be correctly 
outlined and applied after a thorough 
nalysis of the individual proposition. 
rhe plans must be consistent and com- 
plete, must embody every available fea- 

ture of selling, with advertising applied.” 


—_——_~+ o-—__—_—_ 
THE DAYTON, O., “JOURNAL” 
PASSES TO NEW OWNER. 


A. McClellan, owner and publisher 


of the Dayton, O., Journal, disposed 
of his ownership December 20th to 
E. G. Burkam, who has been editor- 
in-chief of the Columbus, O., Dispatch. 
Mr. McClellan has not announced his 
future plans, but it is understood will 
go abroad for a rest of several months. 

Mr. McClellan, who has been con- 
nected with other large newspaper en- 
terprises in the Middle West, removed 
to Dayton three years ago and became 
owner of the Journal, which attained 
the century mark of its existence dur- 
ing his management. 

Mr.- Burkam, the new owner, is a 
newspaper man of wide experience. He 
was at one time head of the Wheeling 
Intelligencer and later became manag- 
ing editor of the Times-Star, of Cincin- 
nati. 

te 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR “NATIONAL YOUTH.” 


Watkins and Steel have recently se- 
cured the services of George W. Cohen 
as advertising manager of the National 
Youth and look forward to a big year 
for 1911. Mr. Cohen has been con- 
nected with one of the leading dailies 
for some time past in Chicago. 


+e 


F. W. Ball, former advertising man- 
ager of the Capper publications, To- 
peka, Kan., addressed the members of 
the Des Moines Admen’s Club Decem- 
ber 20th on ‘Advertising a Paper.” 
The new buttons of the club were dis- 
tributed. A map of Iowa is the design 
for the button. 
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Would you go it blind 
or with impaired vision when 
the slightest effort 
wide your eyes? 

Why not learn and know 
all you can about the terri- 
tory naturally within your 
reach as a market? 

Why put 
test we invite in the follow- 
carefully 
graphs? 

Not often a day passes 
without a request along that 
line from some advertiser or 
advertising agent, and if any 
of them regret it they have 
an effective way of hiding it. 


opens 


not us to the 


ing worded para- 


We offer exact and complete informa 
tion regarding the publications we 
represent in the general advertis'rg 
field. 


We can supply carefully compi’ed 
statistics concerning trade and business 
conditions in the sections they cover 
and among the people they reach. 


We are prepared to render expert as- 
sistance in the line of co-operative 
work leading to the development of 
your business in their respective sec- 
tions, in conjunction with publicity in 
their columns. 


A list of “Known Circula- 
tion” newspapers appears on 
page 21 of the Dec. 29th 


issue of Printers’ Ink, or 
will be sent on request. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Urunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The Housekeeper 








HE Proprietor of Collier’s takes pleas- 
T ure in announcing that together with 

Mr. Condé Nast, for many years 
Advertising Manager of Collier’s and now 
publisher of Vogue and one of the pub- 
lishers of House & Garden and ‘Travel, he 
has purchased The Housekeeper, a monthly 
periodical heretofore published in Minne- 
apolis. 'The Housekeeper has a circulation 
of four hundred thousand, and a yearly 
advertising revenue of two hundred thou- 


sand dollars. 


Beginning with the March, 1911, issue, 
it will be published from New York under 
the firm name of Collier & Nast, and will 
conform in every respect to the editorial and 


advertising policies of Collier’s. 


The present subscription price is 10 cents 
a number, or $1.00 a year. It is probable 
that within a few months this will be raised 


to $1.50 a year and 15 cents a copy. 


ROBERT J. COLLIER. 
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The Housekeeper: 











HE advertising department of The 
Housekeeper has been merged with 
Collier’s advertising department. 


It has been decided to extend the old 
rate of $1.50 a line ($1.25 a line on quar- 
ter pages or over) up to and including the 
August, 1911, issue of The Housekeeper. 
Reservations at this rate will be accepted 
up to January 16th. This gives advertisers 
an exceptional opportunity to buy 400,000 
home circulation at a very low cost. 


After January 16th the rate will be ad- 
vanced to $2.00 a line ($1.75 a line on 


quarter pages or over). 


i 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


416 West 13th Street, 
New York. 
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HOW TO GET RESULTS 
FROM POSTER AD- 
VERTISING. 
WORKING SUGGESTIONS OF COLOR 
HARMONY, LAYOUT AND CAM- 
PAIGNING — LINKING UP THE 
SELLING FORCE WITH GOOD POSTER 

WORK. 


By G. H. E. Hawkins, 
Advertising Manager, N. K. Fairbank 
Co., Chicago. 


{Notre.—The following constitutes 
some extracts from a book, “Poster 
Advertising’ (Copyright, 1910, G 
F. Hawkins, Chicago; price $3), 
has recently been published. The _ ex- 
tensive use of posters for Gold Dust 
and Fairy Soap and Cottolene makes 
Mr. Hawkins’ advice on the subject of 
the closest practical interest.] 

The first essential of a success- 
ful posting campaign is to have a 
good poster. <A bad design will 
spoil the most alluring campaign 
ever outlined. 

A figure is always attractive in 
a poster, because it carries with it 
a more-than-ordinary element of 
human interest. If you have a 
trade-mark for your product that 
trade-mark should always appear 
in your poster. It may be the 
central figure of the poster or it 
may be introduced incidentally, 
but it should be there in suff- 
ciently prominent form to be no- 
ticed, for it is the constant repe- 
tition of a trade-mark that makes 
it valuable. Such world-wide 
characters as the Gold Dust 
Twins, the old Quaker of Quaker 
Oats, the little Uneeda Biscuit 
boy, the old darkey of Cream of 
Wheat, and the Victor Talking 
Machine dog would never have 
been worth the millions of dollars 
at which their owners prize them 
but for the fact that they have 
been ding-donged into the public 
day after day, and month after 
month, and year after year in the 
magazines, in the street cars, in 
the newspapers and on the bDill- 
boards. I have heard well-known 
advertisers remark that they did 
not believe in reproducing one 
figure constantly in an advertise- 
ment, because the public would 
come to recognize it, say, “Oh, 
that is So-and-So’s advertise- 
ment,” and pay no more attention 
to the story told in the wording. 


I believe this to be the greatest 
fallacy ever advanced, and to my 
way of thinking, an advertiser 
could have no better advertise- 
ment than one in which appears a 
trade-mark which the public in- 
stantly recognizes and comments 
upon. You can ring the changes 
on the design, the color of the 
background or the arrangement, 
even if your trade-mark is a set 
one not susceptible of changes in 
itself 

Where you have no_ trade- 
mark, my advice is to get one. 

It is also a pretty safe rule to 
introduce the package itself in 
each poster, where the latter is 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVELY COLORED 
POSTER FOR A FAIRBANK PRODUCT. 


not closely identified with the 
trade-mark. To familiarize the 
public with your package means 
instant recognition when they see 
it on the dealer’s shelf, counter or 
floor space. 

If possible, have your poster 
made by a_ poster artist, and 
not by a designer of news- 
paper or magazine advertise- 
ments. The proper handling and 
harmony of colors, as well as that 
broad poster-carrying effect, can 
only be fully realized by the artist 
who has specialized in that field. 

The poster should be judged 
from a distance, and should be 
made for carrying effect rather 
than close view. People do not 
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stand close to a poster; it is read 
from a distance and should be 
made to be perfectly clear and 
readable thirty to forty feet away. 

The poster will not carry a de- 
tailed story. An ilustration of a 
figure, a picture of the product 
itself, the name of the product, a 
catch phrase or a single line of 
argument is about all the ordi- 
nary poster will stand. I do not 
agree, however, with the conten- 
tion that argument cannot be 
given on a poster. On a series of 
posters a whole story can be told, 
because one argument can _ be 
driven home on each poster. The 
“reason why” feature of advertis- 
ing can be applied to posting by 
the use of this method, and in the 
development of posting in the 
coming years, the tendency to 
limit the copy for a poster to 
merely the name and trade-mark 
will be overruled. 

Break up your type matter, hav- 
ing a portion appear above the 
design, another portion below or 
at the sides. They will relieve 
monotony, and make it easier for 
the eye to read what you have to 
Say. 

Avoid defacing the design of 
your poster by carrying lettering 
across any portion of it. 

A poor poster is an abomina- 
tion. Get the best that money will 
buy. The cost of posting is in the 
neighborhood of ten times the 
cost of the paper; hence a few 
cents more in the cost per poster 
is insignificant if it represent the 
difference between first-class and 
mediocre. 


VALUE AND HARMONY OF COLORS. 


The proper use of colors will 
make your posters stand out like 
a sore thumb on a one-armed 
man, 

Colors catch the eye. A small 
child is attracted to a colored 
Easter egg where it would not 
waste any time on an ordinary 
piece of hen fruit. We are all 
susceptible to the beauty and at- 
traction of colors, and nowhere in 
advertising does color cut quite 
so much of a figure as in posting. 

Strong contrasts and _ striking 
effects, rather than daintiness and 
real artistic combinations, are to 





be sought for poster work. A 
poster can either be made or 
marred by the proper or improper 
use of colors. 

To give a few general hints 
and suggest simple color combina- 
tions which will be practical when 
applied to posters: 

The primary colors are yellow, 
blue and red. From these, in 
combination, all other colors are 
made. 

Black is universally employed 
in combination with the primaries 
to give strength to the majority 
of poster printing. 

Yellow, orange and red are 
warm colors, while violet, blue 
and green are known as cold col- 
ors. The cold colors have a 


A GOOD BULL’S-EYE POSTER. 


soothing action on the brain; the 
warm colors tend to stimulate it. 
The cold colors are the more ar- 
tistic for poster work; the warm 
colors have the greatest attrac- 
tion-attracting value. 


Good Two-Color Combinations: 

Black and yellow (strongest primary 

combination). 

Black and red. 

Black and light blue. 

Black and green. 

Black and orange. 

Red and dark blue. 

Red and green. 

Red and _ yellow. 

Light yellow and dark blue. 

Blue and orange. 

(A white letter used with any of the 
above will give a three-color effect with 
two printings.) 


In combination with black the 
density and richness of the other 
colors will be intensified in the 
effectiveness of the display. Where 
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black is laid over the supple- 
mentary colors it often gives the 
effect of an added color. 


Good Three-Color Combinations: 

Black, red and blue. 

Black, red and yellow. 

3lack, yellow and blue. 

Black, red and green. 

Black, green and orange. 

Black, orange and blue. 

Beyond the use of the three pri- 
mary colors in combination with 
back, according to the density 
and richness of the color em- 
ployed, nearly all gradations of 
color effect are possible. 


HARMONIZING HINTS. 

Red will harmonize with the 
other two primaries, yellow and 
blue; also with yellow and green- 
blue, yellow and violet-blue, green- 
yellow and blue, green-yellow and 
violet-blue, and yellow-green and 
violet-blue. Any of the pairs of 
colors named will form a good 
combination with red, in their 
normal state, or when reduced with 
white, or modified with gray, or 
they can be darkened with black. 

Yellow will harmon- 
ize with the primaries, 
red and blue; also with 
purple-red and_ blue, 
orange-red and* blue, 
orange-red and_ violet- 
blue, purple-red and 
green-blue, and_ red- 
purple and sea-green. 
Any of the pairs of col- 
ors named will form a 
good combination with 
yellow in their normal 
state, or when reduced 
with white, or modified 
with gray, or darkened 
with black. 

Blue will harmonize 
with the primaries, yellow and red, 
also with yellow and purple-red, 
vellow and orange-red, green-yel- 
low and red, green-yellow and 
purple-red, and green-yellow and 
orange-red. Any of the pairs of 
colors named will form a good 
combination with blue, in their 
normal state, or when reduced 
with white, or modified with gray, 
or darkened with black. 

Orange will harmonize with 
green and violet, green and pur- 
ple-violet, blue-green and _ violet, 
blue-green and purple-violet, sea- 
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green and purple-violet, and sea- 
green and purple, in their normal 
state, or when reduced with 
white, or modified with gray, or 
darkened with black. 

Green will harmonize with vio- 
let and orange, violet and orange- 
red, blue-violet and orange-red, 
and purple-violet and orange, in 
their normal state, or when re- 
duced with white, or modified 
with gray, or darkened with 
black. 

Purple will harmonize with 
orange and blue-green, orange 
and sea-green, yellow-orange and 
sea-green, and orange-yellow and 
sea-green, in their normal state, 
or when reduced with white, or 
modified with gray, or darkened 
with black. 


CONNECTING POSTER ADVERTISING 
WITH SALES, 


Sales results depend upon ad- 
vertising and the advertising re- 
sults upon salesmanship. The two 
are so closely allied as to be all 
but inseparable, and the advertis- 
ing and sales managers 
should pull together as 
one team. 

If you have sales- 
men on the road keep 
them thoroughly in- 
formed about the ad- 
vertising you are doing 
in their territories. 
Give each salesman a 
list of the towns which 
you intend to post in 
his territory, and do it 
in advance in order 
that he may acquaint 
the dealer with the fact 
and use the publicity as 
a sales argument. The 
salesmen or members of your 
advertising crew, if you have one, 
should also be able to use the 
fact that you are going to post a 
town to secure window displays 
in advance from the local dealers, 
in order that their stores may be 
connected with the advertising and 
secure a portion of the demand. 

Give your salesmen either a 
sample of the poster to be used— 
or, better still, a small reproduc- 
tion of it—which he can carry 
around and show the dealer as 
Exhibit “A.” 
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A splendid method of connect- 
ing your posting and window dis- 
plays is to get out a one-sheet 
poster, hanger or banner for win- 
dow use, the same being a minia- 
ture of the poster itseli. ‘Lhe rep- 
etition of the poster design in the 
store window at the place where 
the article can be purchased will 
be strongly suppiemental, will 
tend to freshen the mind of the 
consumer as having seen the pos- 
ter, and create a desire to buy 
and try at just the right moment. 

1 have found in long experience 
with advertising and salesmen 
that a good live traveler is al- 
ways awake to the benetits of ad- 
vertising, and that nine times out 
of ten it is the result-producing 
salesman who uses your advertis- 
ing matter intelligently rather 
than wastetfully and who takes ad- 
vantage Ot ali your local adver- 
tising to use as a lever on the 
merchant tor bigger business. 

Checking your tocal posting by 
salesmen is of two-fold value. 
Where the work is honestly and 
initelugently handled, you not only 
get an above-the-ordinary check- 
ing report, but you impress the 
salesman, especially if he seeks 
out each individuai location, and 
spur him on to more active sales 
work, 

The live-wire salesman realizes 
that in these modern days of 
fierce competition the aid of ad- 
vertising is of vital importance 
and that without it his work 
would be anything but easy sled- 
ding. 


——_—_+o+ 


Dwight Allen, forty-six years old 
publisher of The Ten Story Book, an 
one of the best-known literary men in 
Chicago, died December 27, at tu: 
Lakeside hospital, where he had been 
a patient for four weeks. Mr. Allen 
was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., De- 
cember 23, 1864, and a few years later 
moved to Rockford, Ill., with his par- 
ents. He began his career as a jour- 
nalist by starting as a reporter on the 
Rockford Gazette. 


J. E. Plant, until recently assistant 
advertising manager for the Duffy-Mc- 
Innerny Company, of Rochester, N, Y., 
has resigned to become advertising 
manager for the Beaver Board Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Plant 
goes to Buffalo shortly after the first 
of the year. He was a member of the 
Rochester Ad Club. 

















Homes 


The Woman’s 
Home Companion 
is a wide-open door 
to good homes— 
homes that are 
active buyers 

of every beautiful, 
useful, convenient 
and intelligent 
article that goes 
inte the bettering 
of tne home. 
































“SUCCESS” MAGAZINE UN- 
DER NEW CONTROL. 


FORMEKR TREASURER AND FORMER 
EDITOR INTERESTED IN REORGAN- 
IZED COMPANY — PRESIDENT HIG- 
GINS RETIRES AND IS SUCCEEDED 
IN HIS POSITION BY A PERSONAL 
FRIEND OF GIFFORD PINCHOT., 


A change in the control of Suc- 
cess Magazine is indicated in the 
personnel of the new board of di- 
rectors of the Success Company 
elected Friday, December 3oth. 
The. new board is as follows: 
E. E. Garrison, president and 
treasurer; David G. Evans, vice- 
president; Samuel Merwin, secre- 
tary; Orison Swett Marden and 
H..A. Lewis. 

Until about September Ist the 
officers of the old organization 
were: E. E. Higgins, president; 
O. S. Marden, vice-president ; 
Frank E. Morrison, secretary, and 
David G. Evans, treasurer. Early 
in September Mr. Merwin and 
Mr. Evans retired from the or- 
ganization, after an unsuccessfu! 
attempt on their part to purchase 
the stock held by Mr. Higgins 
and Mr. Marden. According to 
an official statement from Presi- 
dent Higgins published at that 
time in Printers’ INK what took 
place was as follows: 

“David G. Evans, of our adver- 
tising organization, and Samuel 
Merwin, editor of Success maga- 
zne, together with an outside 
capitalist, came to me a_ short 
time ago with a proposition io 
purchase a considerable interest 
in the Success properties. No in- 
terest could be found for sale, 
my partners and myself desiring 
to retain all our present holdings. 
In the disappointment which fol- 
lowed, a situation was created 
which seemed to make it best for 
all parties in interest that Mr. 
Evans and Mr, Merwin withdraw 
from our staff.” 

It was generally believed at the 
time that the “outside capitalist” 
referred to in President Higgins’ 
statement was Gifford Pinchot, 
who was acting in conjunction 


with his brother, Amos Pinchot, 
a New York lawyer. 


After Mr. 
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Merwin and Mr. Evans had with- 
drawn from Success they con- 
ceived a magazine called the Na- 
tional Post. Mr. Garrison, now 
president of the Success Com- 
pany, was interested in the Na- 
tional Post, and, inasmuch as he is 
known to be a personal friend vi 
Gifford Pinchot, it has been as- 
sumed that the former United 
States forester also was consider- 
ably interested in the project. 

The fact that Mr. Garrison has 
been elected the head of the new 
Success Company lends credibil- 
ity to the report that the Pinchots 
are taking a lively interest in the 
reorganized Success. Saturday 
morning Amos Pinchot was 
closeted with President Garrison. 

Mr. Merwin did not feel him- 
ny in position either to affirm 

r deny the rumors that speedily 
arose when the re-entrance of 
himself and Mr, Evans into the 
compativ became known. He said 
that Mr. Higgins made an offer 
Friday, December 2oth, and that 
it was so advantageous that it 
could not be refused. The new 
administration took coutrol imme- 
diately, the new editor and presi- 
dent occupying their offices Sat- 
urday morning. 

According to Mr. Merwin, ine 
will reassume his former position 
of editor and Mr. Marden wiil 
remain as a writer for the maga- 
zine. He said that the plans of 
the new officers were not yet de- 
cided upon. He could not state 
that the National Post would be 


incorporated into Success and 
that Success would become a 
semi-monthly. He did not an- 


ticipate any radical change in edi- 
torial policy. It is reasonably 
conjectured, however, that so 
strong a conservationist as Gif- 
ford Pinchot will not overlook 
the advantages of a mouthpiece 
otf the circulation and prestige of 
Success, this, supposing that he 
has a large share of its stock. 

Mr, Higgins left the office Sat- 
urday, saying that he would rest 
for a time. He had nothing to 
say about his future plans. 

Frank E. Morrison has re- 
signed as advertising manager 
but will remain with the new 
company for the present. 
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Na- 
Ne WE'D LIKE TO TELL YOU OF THE 
Ff REALLY COMPLETE SERVICEPLUS | | 
ited aareial 
ler- ADVERTISING AGENCY 
has 
bil | 
= Every advertising agency does some work. 
was j 
im Each service agency does a lot of guod 
lily work. 
ot 
ad Any of the complete service agencies does 
hat a great deal of very much better work. 

it 
a The few really complete service agencies 
at all do some surprisingly fine work in their 
he special fields. 
0 But it remains for the one really complete 
de- service plus agency to do the work that the 
be superlative term best can be legitimately ap- 
va plied to. 
di- 
bly 
= Let us prove it—in how and why. 
ye 

he 
at- THE McFARLAND PUBLICITY SERVICE 

to JEFFERSON THOMAS, Vice-President and Manager 

HARRISBURG, PA. 
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INTRODUCING COLOR IN 
ADVERTISING THROUGH 
A CHARACTER. 


HOW AN ADVERTISER WHO COULDN’T 
ORDINARILY USE COLOR TOOK THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF INTRODUCING A 
CHARACTER. AND IS NOW USING 
HER IN COLOR IN MANY FORMS OF 
ADVERTISING. 


By W. G. Snow. 
Advertising Manager, International Sil- 
ver Co. (1847 Rogers Bros.’ Ware), 
Meriden, Conn. 

Silverware itself is not adapied 
to reproduction in colors, but is 
best shown in black and white. 
This is unfortunate in some re- 
spects as color has its value in an 
advertisement in the same way 
that it has wherever the eye is 
appealed to. “The 1847 Girl,” 
then, permits of the introduction 
of this valuable element, at the 
same time detracting nothing from 
the “silvery” effects of the black 
and white representation of the 
forks or spoons. 

But “The Girl” is no lay figure 
on which to hang color. Nor 
does she merely serve to inject 
“human interest” into the adver- 
tising of 1847 Rogers Bros.’ ware. 
The importance of the human in- 
terest element is recognized, but 
the real reason for the existence of 
“The Girl” is that she emphasizes 
the trade-mark, 1847, Rogers Bros. 

There have been and are other 
“Rogers” goods, but there has 
never been but one 1847 Rogers 
3ros. If the makers can but cause 
the buying public to realize that 
“Rogers” silver plate is not neces- 
sarily the original and genuine 
“Rogers” ware, and that the lat- 
ter is always stamped 1847 Rogers 
Bros., they will have accom- 
plished that to which they have 
devoted many years of effort and 
no small amount of printers’ ink. 

That, in brief, is “the 1847 
Girl’s” mission—to help make it 
easy for the buyer of silver plate 
to learn and to remember to look 
for the full trade-mark, 1847 
Rogers Bros. 

The makers in the past have 
used various methods to accom- 
plish this. Historical events, illus- 
trations of people, places and 
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buildings as they were in 1847 
have been made the most of in 
picture and text, with great suc- 
cess. For the last five years a 
reproduction of a newspaper of 
the year 1847—“The Silver Stand- 
ard”—representing no little effort, 
time and expense, has been 
printed and distributed among a 
list of between 25,000 and 30,000 
dealers handling silverware. 
Many, if not all these methods, 
will be continued. They will not 
interfere with “The 1847 Girl” 
nor she with them, although dur- 
ing the coming months “The Girl” 
will be called upon to play a still 
more active part. 

Dealers in all parts of the 


~~ 
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country have distributed her like- 
ness on circulars and post-cards, 
and have made use of the electro- 
types furnished for newspaper ad- 
vertising. They have displayed 
her framed portrait in colors in 
their windows and have even 
pasted it upon billboards. Wher- 
ever “The Girl” is seen the con- 
nection between the trade-mark 
and the ware is driven home. 
Considering her comparatively 
recent introduction to the public 
and the advertising world, “The 
1847 Girl” numbers a remarkably 
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irge acquaintanceship. “The Girl” 
s most people know, is the pic- 
‘rial representative of the Meri- 
en Britannia Co. (International 
silver Co., Successor), the makers 
f 1847 Rogers Bros. “Silver 
‘ate that Wears.” Although she 
as won her way rapidly, she has 
one it legitimately, depending in 
o degree upon the grotesque or 
he comic, 

Her appeal is especially strong, 
f course, in colors, and her spon- 
rs have endeavored to make 
ie most of this fact, not only in 
ull-page advertisements in many 
f the leading woman’s papers, 
ut also on circulars, post-cards, 
isters, framed reproductions of 
un oil painting by a well-known 
rtist and in various other forms. 

+9» 


THE CHICAGO LAND SHOW. 


The third Chicago Land Show held 
iring November and December 
roused a great deal of interest in 
he lands available for settlement and 
evelopment in the United States. The 
Inited States Government gave its 
tamp of approval by having an ex- 
ibit, demonstrating that farming is 
day a scientific calling. 

The Coliseum was a focal point for 
xhibits of fruits and other farm prod- 
cts from every section of the coun- 
ry. Four railroads had exhibits, one 
pending $20,000. To picture the op- 
ortunity along their lines the rail- 
vads_used moving pictures and em- 
loyed a staff of expert lecturers. Cali- 
fornia occupied nineteen booths with 
xhibits placed by the State Board of 
mmigration. One day was advertised 
s “California Day,” when a five-acre 
rrigated farm worth $1,000 was given 
way to the person guessing the num- 
er of beans in a jar correctly or 
nore nearly correct than any other 
uess. 

On New Mexico Day a_ 160-acre 
farm, with horses and other live stock, 
as given away to the one who guessed 
earest correctly the number of beans 
na jar. Other states were represented 

interesting exhibits. 


Oe 
FREEMAN SPEAKS AT POOR 
RICHARD DINNER. 


William C. Freeman, of the New 
York Evening Mail, spoke at the Christ- 
as dinner of the Poor Richard Club 
Philadelphia, December 22nd. His 
subject was “Truth in Advertising,” 
nd he recalled some of his experiences 
n trying to spread the gospel of hon- 
st advertising. He said that the 
tandard of business honesty has been 
ised measurably and that those pub- 
shers who followed the straight path 
f honesty in their advertisements ulti- 
ately reap their rewards. 
Fifty-three members of the club were 
resent. Thomas Martindale, the 
resident, was toastmaster. 








Stepped on a man’s 


sore toe with that last 
week’s talk. He objected 
to the two questions 
following: 


Are your goods worthy? 
Are your advertisements strong in 
truthful and convincing description? 


and acted as if he regarded them 
as personal, 


Now let us have it understood; 
the publishers of 
THE UTICA 


watch its advertising columns 
with the same careful, conscien- 
tious attention they give to its 
reading columns, and fakes and 
frauds are barred. 


The 140,000 homes *into which 
the SATURDAY GLOBE goes 
each week know it and love it for 
what it is. It has been a regular 
visitor into thousands of them for 
a quarter of a century. 


Its great field is the smaller 
citics and the towns and villages 
of interior New York, New Eng 
land and adjacent states. 


Rate only 50 cents an agate line. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Rrunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A RE your catalogs, 
4 % booklets, follow 
ups merely the ‘‘poor 
relations’? of your 
Advertising Sales 
Department, a sort 
of necessary evil? 


Or are they actually live 
wire Salesmen, not only 
paying their way but 
producing a proht— 
stimulating sales persis- 
tently and rapidly? 


We are a modern Printing 
Concern with an organiza- 
tion of Salesmen who 
know how to make type 
‘TALK— men who produce 
abooklet, catalog or follow 
up that Lives — men who 
select paper, form and 
decoration that convey the 
MessAGE in exactly the 
tone and manner you 
yourself would use in 
selling the prospects for 
whom it is intended. 

Briefly — ave are Printers who 
know what you are driving at 
and do the job as you only hoped 
some day a printer would do it. 


We have a brand new home 
where we would be glad to 
welcome you or your letter 


The Reliance Press 
300 to 310 E. 22d St. 
New York 


I eS. 
stimulation 
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PUTTING PRICE MAINTE 
NANCE UP TO THE 
PUBLIC. 





DVERTISING WHICH PUTS THE SIT 
UATION PLAINLY UP TO CONSUM 
ERS DECLARED TO BE SUCCESSFU! 
—FALSE NOTION OF BIG PROFITS— 
UNION LABOR EFFORTS’ SIMILAI 
lO PRICE PROTECTION. 


By Louis Kaminsky, 
President of the Make-Man 
Company. 

Our direct appeal io the pubic 
to assist us in maintaining ou! 
fixed selling price on Make-Mar 
Tablets will, we believe, meet 
with their hearty approval. The 
congratulatory expressions which 
have reached us from the trade 
convince us that they are in per- 
fect accord with us on this point 
These expressions show to our 
satisfaction thaf we are oa the 
right track, and strengthen our 
determination to continue our 
policy of strict price protection. 
If all manufacturers who have 
a fixed price on their products 
should follow the same course of 
reasoning in their advertisements, 
and show that the price fixed by 
them on their goods affords the 
retailer only fair living profits, it 
would undoubtedly result in. ob- 
taining more readily full price 
protection on all articles sold by 
druggists. 

It must not be overlooked that 
nearly all users of proprietary 
medicines belong to that class to 
whom protection is constantly 
preached. As members of labor 
organizations they seek to protect 
the price of labor, and they are 
taught that it is both unwise and 
wrong to patronize the dealer 
who carries and sells unprotected 
products in which labor enters to 
any extent. A direct appeal to 
them cannot fail of results, and 
these results shou'd be beneficial. 
It is our intention to “follow up 
this direct appeal to the public 
in all our future general adver- 
tising. While this may not bring 
immediate results, we believe, its 
moral effect will be lasting. 

It appears that the public has 
a mistaken idea, which has grown 
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the years of ignorance and 
representation, that the retail 
ggist is the only man in any 
ich of business who always 
ces a thousand per cent on 
ything he handles; and quite 
turally the public felt in sym- 
hy with the movement of price 
ting on proprietary articles, for 
reasoned that no matter what 
‘uggist sold an article for,” he 
s still making his enormous 
fits, and this prevailing idea, 
the minds of so many, is what 
v gave price demoralizers the 
kort which they have received, 
it has been their object to 
e the impression with the pub- 
that thev had heen robbed by 
retail druggists in the past, 
that they had come as a sa- 
to rescue them from exorbi- 
t prices. 
he first great effort that the 
ailer should aim at ought to 
a general appeal to the public, 
ough newspapers and other- 
se, that the average profit in a 
ul drug store is not as large 
it is in the average retail store 
‘ther lines of business. 
Coming back to the question of 
ike-Man Tablets, we feel, from 
inanufacturers’ point of view, 
t the retailer is entitled to a 
fit at all times on Make-Man 
ihlets. In exploiting this policy. 
admit, we are actuated by 
‘re or less mercenary motives, 
ling, as manufacturers, that no 
iler is foolish enough to 
ndle or push any proprietary ar- 
le unless he is assured of a 
hstantial profit, and we believe 
t the position of the retailer is 
absolutely fair one. Knowing 


this to he true. and feeling that 


future of our business de- 
ends upon the support that we 
eceive from our customers, it is 
herefore quite natural that we 
hould take the positive position 
hich we do, in putting forth our 
ightiest effort in endeavoring to 
tect our fixed price on Make- 
lan Tablets. ¢ 
-_—+o-e——— - 
Tord & Thomas, who have main- 
ned a New England office in the 
he Building, Boston, have discon 
nued this office, and W. A. Haupt. 
rmerly manager of the New England 
ranch, hos severed his connection with 
oncern. 
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“The Economical Way to 
| 





Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts”’ 








| XXV. 
The best way to cov- 
er each district is to use 


its big home news- 


paper. In 


The Advertising District 

of Cincinnati 
that newspaper is The En- 
quirer. It goes into the 
quarter-of-a-million homes 
whose dwellers constitute 
the vast purchasing power 
of the district—the people 
you want to reach. In these 
| homes The Enquirer is re- 
; ceived as a member of the 
| family. 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER | 


will introduce your goods 
| into these quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion homes. The prestige 
of this introduction amounts 
| to a guarantee that your 
goods will be received and 
given a fair trial on their 
merits. And all this can be 
accomplished at the most 
economical cost. 











I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


JOHN GLASS 
| Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Foreign Representatives 
| 
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ACTIVE OPPONENT OF 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 
PRESENTS HIS CASE. 
THE VIEWS OF A MAN, WHO, NOT 


DISCOURAGED BY COURT DECISIONS, 
IS BEHIND BILLS IN CONGRESS TO 
ABOLISH PRICE MAINTENANCE 
PRACTICES —DUTIES OF A MER- 
CHANT TO HIS CUSTOMERS OUT- 
LINED. 
By Duke C. Be 
{Evirortar Note.—The author of 
this article is, perhaps, the most out- 
spoken and earnest opponent of price- 
maintenance in the United States. He 
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has considerable retail interests in 
Memphis, Tenn., his home, and, as 
explained in another article in this 


issue, he has made it his policy as a 
merchant to cut prices on trade-marked 
brands to the lowest figures, thus earn- 
ing the disfavor of several large manu- 
facturers. His activities have of iate 
kept him in the limelight in trade 
circles throughout the country.] 

I take it for granted that Print- 
ERS’ INK readers are posted as to 
the growing tendency of manu- 
facturers to fix, not only the job- 
bing, but the retail price as well, 
on articles of their manufacture. 
Hence, I shall try to confine my 
talk to the. what I believe to be, 
unfair, unjust and_ selfish price 
maintenance plan. 

As I see it, it is selfish because 
the retailer wants it because it 
keeps his competitor from under- 
selling him and the manufacturer 
adopts it because it is a fine bait 
to get the retailer to push his 
goods. 

As I see it, it is unfair for the 
reason that it prevents a mer- 
chant from giving his customers 
advantage of his money-saving 
system. It is a plan to put more 
money in the coffers of the mer- 
chant, hence, squeezing more 
money out of the customers. A 
man’s customers are his best 
friends, hence. when he joins in 
the price maintenance plan and 
agrees to not sell to his custom- 
ers for less than a certain fixed 
price, then, to my mind, he makes 
a mistake. 

A merchant’s ideal should be, 
always “looking out for ithe in- 
terest of his customers.” You 
think such an idea silly? 

What would be your opinion of 
the physician who thought more 
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of the fee that he would get out 
of you for an operation, than he 
would of performing the operation 
with the hope of benefiting you? 

What would be your opinion «f 
the minister of the gospel, wl 
was preaching for the money there 
was in it instead of the saving 
of souls? 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppos* 
that the merchant owes a duty t> 
his customers, just as much as 
does a physician to his patients 
or the preacher to his flock? 

If you will agree with me the! 
he does, then how can you dis- 
agree with me when I say tha! 
when a merchant joins any kind of 
a combination that prevents hi: 
from guarding the interests of 
his customers, he is most likel 
thinking of his own selfish greed, 
thereby letting Avarice instead .of 
Duty be his master. - 

The manufacturer may feel that 
the merchant ‘is his customer 
therefore he should look out for 
his interest. In one sense of the 
word, the manufacturer is right 
vet, he should stop to consider 
that the user of his product is th 
one that is his best friend, hence 
he should never lose sight of his 
(the user’s) interest, and when 
he (the manufacturer) dictates 
to a retailer that he shall not sel! 
his product to the consumer for 
less than a certain price, he, the 
manufacturer, has undoubtedly in 
this instance lost sight of the in- 
terest of the users of his product 

Some may think this too strong 
language, but if what Mr. Car- 
negie said is true, then I don’t 
believe it is. He is reported 
having said: 

When new combinations are pro- 
posed, the first question must always 
be, What is the object sought? In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
will undoubtedly be to rob the aie 
munity of its right to the benefits of 
free competition, disguise it as one 
may. 

The price maintenance plan un- 
questionably prevents free compe- 
tition among dealers, and if pre- 
venting free competition is rob- 
bery, then there is no reason un- 
der high heaven why my bill (H 
R. 26541), which has been intro- 
duced in both houses of Con- 
gress shouldn’t be enacted, and 
enacted at once. 
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You Have the 


Advantage of Us! 


We just caa't help it. We have to give it whether we want to 
or not. There is no way for Successful Farming to evade the 
necessity of giving you 


100,000 Copies Free 


This 100,000 is extra circulation. It is paid for. We have 
taken subscription money from more than 500,000 farmers in 
“THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING HEART OF THE 
COUNTRY.” We have to send them the paper. We have cut 
off every expiration. No names are carried over. There is no 
way we can trim the list. 
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500,000 Guaranteed 


Successful Farming’s advertising rate of $2.00 a line is based 
on 400,000 circulation. You get 500,000 circulation. The extra 
100,000 don’t cost you a cent extra. It is free. The only thing 
we can do is to limit the number of pages. Be sure you get in. 


Don’t Be Late 


Forms close in three sections, the fifth, the fifteenth and the 
twenty-fifth of the month preceding date of issue. 

If your order, copy or cuts get here after the last forms close, 
your advertisement will have to be omitted. A large portion of 
the available space is already sold. Send your order now. 

If your order, copy or cuts reach us after we have received 
as much advertising as we can properly care for your advertise- 
ment will have to be omitted. 

Don’t be late. Don’t put it off. Don’t wait. Copy is omitted 
every month now. Give the proper instructions without delay. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 
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.S FOUND BY AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


or Six Months Ending October 31, 1910 


verge Circulation Daily Average Circulation Total 
. Richmond Out of Richmond 


5,932 5,637 21,569 
0,619 1,847 12,466 
5323 copies (3,790 cores (9,103 
EQ’ 205” _¥ ( 73” 


“The Evening Journal now has over(18,000)Circulation Daily.” 
yr Evening Journal for August, 1919, 11,717] Circulation Daily. 
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VE BILLS IN CONGRESS 
AGAINST PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE. 





NATE HAS TWO AND THE HOUSE 
HREE—INTERESTS BEHIND THIS 
‘ROPOSED LEGISLATION—STATION- 
ERY MANUFACTURERS PROCEED TO 
ENLIGHTEN CONGRESSMEN—ISSUE 
SEEMS PURPOSELY CONFUSED 
WITH TRUST REGULATION, 








_ 

With Supreme Court decisions 

nging over their heads, the 

ponents of price maintenance 
ve taken their case to Congress. 
anufacturers and manufactur- 

s’ associations have of late dis- 

vered that five bills in Congress 

ill, if passed, prevent fixing a 

inimum selling price. 

These bills,, two in the Senate 

d three in the House, are S- 
303, S-9531, H.R.-16228, H.R.- 

501, and H.R.-26541. At first 
lance an uninformed legislator 

ould take them to be bills for 

e regulation of “trusts” or com- 

nations. Manufacturers are be- 
tirring themselves to make it 
lain to Congressmen that though 

iese bills if enacted into law 

ould indeed affect combinations, 
hey will also prevent a manu- 
acturer from fixing and insisting 
pon a minimum selling price for 
is goods. One association’s in- 
estigating committee is of the 
pinion that, while th provisions 
f the bills affecting manufactur- 
ers are in the nature of “riders,” 
these are nevertheless serious 
menaces to policies that have 
proved to be the best for the 
greatest number. 

The bills as drawn up seem to 
show the handiwork of widely 
lifferent interests. Certainly two 
of them (S-8531 and H.R.-26541) 
are the fruit of the deliberations 
of Duke C. Bowers, of Memphis, 
Tenn., a large retailer and a con- 
sistent enemy of all price main- 
tenance policies. (See his article 
in this issue.) Who else is be- 
hind the bills is only a matter of 
guess work. But a probing com- 
mittee thinks it has reason to be- 
lieve that certain automobile tire 
interests have had a hand in 
drafting some of them. Not a 
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few automobile tire dealers, as 
well as some manufacturers, 
have since winced under the 


automobile tire 
association.” 


activities of an 
“protective dealers’ 
This association has been un- 
der fire of late and has con- 
fessed to fixing the credit of auto- 
mobile tire dealers with whom it 
has felt at liberty to deal. It is 
an agent of several very large tire 
manufacturers. To confine its ac- 


tivities, the opponents of this asso- 


ciation, it is conjectured, framed 
one or more of the bills. 

Thus, with a ‘fine sense of 
strategy the opponents of price 
maintenance have joined hands 
with the “trust busters,” making 
it appear as if both were fighting 
the same evil in different guises. 
Although the Supreme Court of 
Northern California only in No- 
vember pronounced it to be the 
constitutional right of the manu- 
facturer to fix the price at which 
his product shall be sold to the 
consumer, the bills now in Con- 
gress make a manufacturer ap- 
pear as no better than combina- 
tions of interests acting unlaw- 
fully to restrain interstate trade. 
It is the old trick of confusing 
the issue. 

Though the bill is masquerad- 
ing with the misleading title, “To 
prevent trusts or combinations 
from controlling market value of 
merchandise, produce or comnod- 
ities,’ Duke C. Bowers is coming 
out boldly as an avowed enemy 
of all fixed prices. He is waging 
a post-card campaign to secure 
support for his bills. One post- 
card, sent out from Memphis De- 
cember 16, carried a printed ap- 
peal, headed “A Request” and 
signed by Mr. Bowers. asked the 
recipient to write to his represen- 
tative, “requesting him to urge the 
committee to report on the bill 
right away.” Mr. Bowers then 
goes on to say that “hearings will 
only serve to defer action, while 
the passage of this bill is needed 
immediately.” He chafes at the 
prospect of a careful inquiry. He 
refers to the Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flake decision as “a big vic- 
tory for the price-fixers” and 
says: “It is up to Congress to 
remedy such a condition and the 
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ran, 
SE BUCKEYE COVERS’ 


Advertising 


is effective without 
being costly when 
displayed against a 
background of 


Buckeye 
Cover 


“The World’s Greatest Medium” 


for attractive and durable Booklets, 


Catalogues, Circulars, Folders, En- | 
velopes, Wrappers, Hangers, House | 


Organs. 


Made in 15 colors, three finishes 
and three weights. Sold by repre- 
sentative jobbers in all principal 
cities. Your printer knows where 
to get it. Sample Book sent free 
from the Mill if requested on your 
business letterhead. 

The next two “‘ Buckeye Announce- 

ments” will be of unusual interest to 

every man who uses the mails for busi- 


ness promotion. Instruct your mail clerk 
to see that they are delivered to your 
desk 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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quicker they do it I believe ¢ 
better it will be for the gene: 
public.” 


THE BILL THAT WOULD 


SLASHING 


ALLOW PRI 


The bill caused to be introduc 
by Mr. Bowers is in part as f 


iat from and after the passage 
ll be unlawful for a 
,» company, corporati 
to enter into, contin 
any combinagion, agr« 
of any kind, « 
commit ar 
> or co1 
ates, or wi 
other ind 
lv, association 
joes or tends, direc 
» fix at any standar 
its price shall be i 
controlled or establishe 
merchandise, produce 
commodity or entering int 
uch interstate ac ir commerce, 
make or enter into or execute 
carry out ¢ obligation, 
agreement of any or descriptio: 
by which they shall bind or have boun 
hemselves not to sell, di f ! 


ny article or commodi 


merce 


dispose 


Cc 

hall agr 
r to he price of such article 
fixed or graduated figure, or by 
which they shall in any manner estab 
lish or settle the price of any article 

r commodity or transportation between 

m or themselves and others to pre 

lude a free and unrestricted competi 
ion among themselves or others in the 

le or transportation of any such 

icle. i 

Penalty is fixed at a fine of 
from $1,000 to $5.000, or not ex- 
ceeding one year in jail, or both. 

Buried in the other bills are 
sentences of much the same pur- 
port as the bill above. 

The Stationers’ Board of Trade 
of New York sensed the meaning 
of these bills at its November 
meeting and appointed a commit- 
tee to look into the matter. This 
committee, of which F. P. Sey- 
mour, advertising manager of L. 
FE. Waterman & Co., is chairman, 
reported December 13. It had 
discovered that the bills would, if 
passed, affect the rights of a man- 
ufacturer to fix his selling price 
and it presented a resolution that 
those parts of the bills thus con- 
flicting with manufacturers’ price- 
fixing rights be opposed and the 
Congressmen enlightened regard- 
ing the purport of these bills. In 
suggesting that the members of 
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the Stationers’ Board of Trade in- 
dividually take it upon themselves 
to enlighten their Congressmen, 
the committee said: 

“The standardizing of _ fixed 
prices is just now commencing to 
bear its best fruit, as is evidenced 
especially in the work of the Na- 
tional Stationers’ Association. 
Manufacturers of  price-main- 
tained lines retain a high stand- 
ard of quality, and the fixed prices 
provide the retail merchant with 
his legitimate profit and give equal 
opportunities to the merchants 
of rural districts as well as to the 
metropolitan centers.” 

Those manufacturers who were 
approached by a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK were not at all 
excited over the outlook. Confi- 
dence seemed to be general that, 
once the absurdity of any anti- 
price maintenance legislation was 
explained to Congressmen, the 
bills would die in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to which they have been 
referred. 

One man expressed himself as 
follows about the motive of Duke 
C. Bowers: 

“This man Bowers is making 
himself appear as the Voice 
preaching the true Gospel of Eco- 
nomics in the Wilderness. He 
has taken this pose to further his 
own selfish ends. He has thirty- 
two grocery stores in Tennessee 
and refuses to sell any goods at 
more than 14.2 per cent profit— 
10 per cent being used for oper- 
ating expenses and 4.2 per cent 
being net profit. On this basis he 
has sold many package articles at 
less than advertised retail price. 
He has had a dickens of a time 
getting his goods from some 
wholesale concerns.” 

Some advertisers of  trade- 
marked goods, selling under fixed 
minimum prices, affected to make 
light of the effort to restrain them 
by legislation. However, there is 
a hot fire underneath the kettles 
which have been bubbling so 
fiercely of late in and out of 
court; no one denies that there are 
powerful interests which would 
gladly hail legislative relief from 
the restrictions imposed upon them 
by price-fixing manufacturers. 
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Seed Buyers? 
Yes— 


about 


90% 


A prominent seed advertiser, 
after advertising in the Christian 
Herald regularly for many years 
(using over 1,500 lines in the 
Spring of 1909 including two full- 
pages), wrote: “We consider the 
Christian Herald one of the best 
advertising mediums in America.” 

Christian Herald families now 
number more than 335,000. 

They live in the substantial 
homes of over 39,000 cities and 
towns. 


Fighty 





towns 


per cent are in 
of less than 25,000, 
Because they live where there 
is room to grow vegetables as 
well as flowers, nearly all Chris- 


tian Herald readers are seed 
buyers. 

That they are always unusually 
responsive to advertising in the 
Christian Herald has been proved 
ever and over again. 

Therefore, if you want to sell 
seeds—advertise in the Christian 
Herald. 

May we send you other testi- 
monials from advertisers of 
seeds? 

Postpone investigation and you 
postpone profit. 


H. R. REED 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 


O. McG. Howard 
Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago 


Christian Herald 


Charles Dorr 
6 Beacon St 
Boston 
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WHAT BANKS ARE DOING 
TO INCREASE THEIR 
BUSINESS. 


CLOSE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP OF 
OLD DAYS RESTORED BY USE OF 
UNIQUE SERIES OF PERSONALLY 
SIGNED ADS—BOOKLETS ON GEN- 
ERAL AND HISTORICAL SUBJECTS— 
FORM LETTERS AND THE RIGHT 
KIND OF NEWSPAPER COPY. 


By Theodore Rand-McNally 

The problem of producing bank 
advertising that will bring forth 
business in proportions commen- 
surate with the results of stand- 
ard commodity advertising is re- 
ceiving closer consideration from 
bank officers than ever before. 
The keen competition that has de- 
veloped as the banking business 
of America has grown to its pres- 
ent magnitude has forced “the 
powers that be” in the commercial 
banks to search carefully their 
rather limited fields for material 
that could be converted into copy. 
The possibility of picking state- 
ments of the widest dissimilarity 
from the current advertising is 
proof that the efforts to improve 
on the former dry-as-dust “state- 
ment” and figure copy have been 
in many instances eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The bank with a savings de- 
partment finds its path fairly easy, 
compared with the national or 
state bank seeking more commer- 
cial banking business. They are 
surrounded by the greatest re- 
strictions and are the most lim- 
ited in their supply of material 
from which copy may be made. 
(he time-worn general claims of 
“stability” and “accommodation” 
to which many have so long con- 
fined themselves, are outgrown in 
usefulness. The most noteworthy 
outcome of the innovation is the 
appearance of a great amount of 
advertising in various forms that 
is calculated to create an atmos- 
phere about the bank and its offi- 
cers that will adequately represent 
the dignified, but progressive, 
standards of service and atmos- 
phere of efficiency and _ stability 
which pervade the modern bank- 
ing house. 
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In a pamphlet of a Western 
bank one finds the statement, “No 
one ever thinks it necessary to 
know the proprietor of the store 
where he buys his hat or shoes. 
But a man _ should know his 
banker.” This sounds the keynote 
of one of the newer developments 
in bank advertising that is de- 
signed to save the banking or- 
ganization from becoming so in- 
stitutionalized as to render impos- 
sible the old, friendly, confidential 
relations of the banker with his 
clientele. It would preserve the 
feeling of the days when he was 
the personal head of his enter- 


By Mra. W. D. Extiott 


y keeping a bank 
checks receipts 





ONE OF UNIQUE SERIES OF ADS SIGNED 
BY DIRECTORS IN TURN, 


prise and the trusted friend and 
mentor of his community. In 
those days the banker was the 
bank. His personality was domi- 
nant and it is the aim of a great 
deal of the modern advertising to 
perpetuate this impression of 
strong personality as the govern- 
ing factor in the establishment, 
even though to-day the president 
of a bank of size cannot see all 
his clients every time they come. 

No finer achievement of this 
practical aim has yet appeared 
than that embodied in a series of 
advertisements which the First 
National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn., ran in the daily and week- 
ly Leaf-Chronicle of that city. 
C. W. Bailey, cashier of the bank, 
says: “These ads were written 
by our officers and directors and 
published over a facsimile of each 
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ndividual’s signature. They 
roved to be positively the best 
dvertisements we have ever is- 
ued. There is a personal note 
bout them that attracts atten- 
ion.” The ad written by W. D. 
‘lliott and reproduced herewith 
s a good example of the distinc- 
ion which characterizes the en- 
ire series. Each member of the 
lirectorate has thrown a bit of his 
wn personality into his single 
ffort. Some have given a per- 
onal experience; others have in- 
luded such statements as those 
f Wesley Drane, the bank’s pres- 
dent: 
“I have seen the strong youth, born 
nd reared on the farm, develop into 
he most successful farmer and the 
ost useful type of citizenship. 
“TI would rather be entitled to claim 
interest in the success of some 
vorthy young man than to own shares 
whose value is computed only in dol- 
ars and cents.” 


When gathered .into booklet 
form these ads appear on the 
ight-hand pages. The left-hand 
ages bear short quotations on 
<aving, the value of a bank ac- 
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count, etc. The unique personal 
appeal of this booklet is quite re- 
markable. Every page is like a 
chat with a well-versed man of 
affairs. 

It would seem that the bank, 
as an institution, holds such an 
assured and confidential position 
in a community that it may safe- 
ly desert the beaten paths of the 
copy-writer and introduce what, 
on the surface, appear to be wide 
digressions from business-getting 
copy. The establishment of a 
status, character, must always be 
a large part of the battle. The 
Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has exemplified the use of 
historical data for this  pur- 
pose in newspapers. A_ booklet 
of ten pages, sent out by the same 
bank, contains eight pages of in- 
teresting matter on the “Origin 
and Functions of Banks.” Only 
the last two pages and the back 
cover contain any reference to 
the Penn National. This may 
well be called status advertising 
as, were it connected with any 
mercantile line, it would undoubt- 
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THE LEYENDECKERS 


will do seven poster covers for THE COLLEGE WORLD 


during IQrt. 


The first, painted by Frank X., appears on the January 
issue now on sale at the stands. 


The “floating circulation” invariably created by striking 
covers is being turned into permanent subscriptions for 
THE COLLEGE WORLD. 


3ecause this National Magazine of College Men is building 
circulation solely on the basis of editorial excellence. 


If you believe in seizing Opportunity— 


Ask us to show proof of one. 


COLLEGE WORLD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


1 Madison Avenue 
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edly come under the heading of 
general publicity. 

The National City Bank of New 
Rochelle has made daring and 
elaborate use of the same idea. It 
has distributed to its patrons and 
possible clientele two books of 
about 5x8% inches, comprising 
sixty-four pages each, bound in 
stiff cloth covers and printed and 
illustrated in a highly dignified 
and artistic manner. The first of 
these, “New Rochelle Through 
Seven Generations,” is devoted, 
with the exception of one page, to 
the romantic history of the city 
of New Rochelle. The second 
book devotes two-thirds of its 
pages to articles on the city by 
some of its former mayors. The 
remainder of the pages being 
given up to “A History of Bank- 
‘ng in New Rochelle” by Presi- 
dent Lester of the National City 
Bank.. Regular daily newspaper 
copy has supplemented these spe- 
cial efforts. Of the advertising as 
a whole Mr. Lester says: “I might 
say, so far as results go, that our 
business at the beginning of the 
time I mentioned amounted to 
possibly $250,000, and through the 
efforts of publicity has come to 
be to-day about $2,500,000 in de- 
posits.” 

As no two banks can be identi- 
cal in character, so must the tone 
and scope of such historical ad- 
vertising vary and be adapted to 
the conditions. To be accorded 
a reception as cordial as that 
which met the New Rochelle 
bank’s efforts in this line should 
be extremely gratifying. The re- 
sults of the publication of the 
books were entirely satisfactory 
to the bank’s directorate. 

The form letters have been a 
popular medium with banks for 
the achievement of this impres- 
sion of strong personality and 
close contact of officials and clien- 
tele. The Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia recently used a se- 
ries of letters which were well 
calculated to serve this double 
purpose. M. G. Barker, cash- 
ier of the Penn National, says: 
“We have endeavored at intervals 
to have our letters contain cur- 
rent news topics relating to finan- 
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cial subjects as the central bank 
commercial banking, postal sav 
ings bank, functions of banks, etc 
with an occasional letter of a per 
sonal nature which would suggest 
a reply.” And of the bank’s ad- 
vertising in general: “It has bee: 
our experience that advertis« 
ments of an educational nature 
pertaining to banking subjects 
condensed in short, dignified sen- 
tences with an individuality in its 
general make-up, outclass the sup- 
posed catchy phrases or flippant 
headlines.” 


From nearly all the commercial 
bankers who have been engaged 
in advertising experimentation 
one hears the complaint that the 
results are hard to locate in the 
form of being able to say, “This 
account was brought in by adver- 
tising.” The introduction system 
which prevails in nearly all banks 
is one of the deterrents of the 
tracing of exact results. Yet, de- 
spite this qualification, substantia] 
gains in deposits and general all- 
round growth constitute what all 
are willing to call an ample re- 
turn for the expenditure of both 
money and effort. 


Many bankers now realize that 
all the changes of season, all the 
events of the day, are as applicable 
to their proposition as to that of 
the seller of merchandise, 


One national bank in the South 
has made the sequence of the 
months a peg upon which to hang 
some telling copy that filled news- 
paper spaces of about 44%4x5% 
inches. Such catch lines as “Your 
January Salary”; “You Have 
Worked Hard All of April”; 
“The Salary You Earned in 
June” have headed copy that ran 
at the end of one month and on 
into the first week of the next. 
These ads were in every case di- 
rect bids for new business in the 
form of savings, household’ and 
personal expense accounts. Dur- 
ing the intervening weeks adver- 
tisements setting forth all the ar- 
guments of the bank on its sta- 
bility, advantages, service and the 
facilities of its various depart- 
ments occupied the daily news- 
paper space. 
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“The Item” leads— 


Others Follow 


“Money Talks Louder Than Words” 


Philadelphia, January 3, 1911. 
HE FOLLOWING CHALLENGE was 
originally published in The Philadelphia 
Item, October 19th, 1902, and although it 
has been published every year since, the papers 
have not been able to accept it: 


$120,000 to the Winner 


“THE ITEM” Challenges the Entire Press of 
Philadelphia to Prove Their Circulation 


“THE ITEM” Exceeds Them All 


More Paid Daily Circulation Than Any One— 
And More Than All the Five-Cent Papers 
Combined on Sunday 


HERE has been much discussion of late among the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, as to which, morn ing, evening or Sunday, 
had the LARGEST CIRCULATION 
“The Item” has always claimed it and it has been conceded 
that its claim was justified. Geo. P. Rowell vouched for its cor- 
rectness, and for ten years annually offered $100 to any one who 
could disprove it. The offer was never claimed. 

However, in order to settle the dispute for all time, we _hereb: 
make a public offer to go into a competition with ALL the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, morning, evening and Sunday, and see which is 
entitled to the Banner Circulation. 

The test is to be conducted by a representative of each paper, and 
one gentleman connected with each of the Larger Department 
Stores. This would constitute a Committee of Seventeen, who 
would be authorized to examine all cash receipts for papers, returns, 
Agents’ and Carriers’ accounts, paper bills, etc. In fact, everything 
connected with the Circulation Department. The Investigation to 
cover one month from the day it begins, and the report of the Com- 
mittee to be final and without dispute, and to be published, without 
charge, on the first page of all the papers. 

Each of the Philadelphia Newspapers to deposit TEN ($10,000) 
THOUSAND, or ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ($120,000) 
THOUS: AND DOLLARS in all, in a Bank or Trust Company to be 

greed on, and the paper proving the LARGEST BONA-FIDE 
CIRC ULATION IN P PHIL: ADELPHIA to take the WHOLE 
AMOUNT. 


As we stated above, THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM expects 

to prove not only that it has the Largest Daily Circulation, 
but also that it has the Largest Sunday Circulation; indeed, that 
it has more, on the latter day, than all the Five-Cent Sunday 
Papers Combined. 


“The Item” leads—others follow 
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GETTING UP CIRCULAR 
LETTERS THAT PAY. 


A RUNNING COMMENT ON FORM 
LETTERS, BOTH SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL — GETTING REAL 
ARGUMENT INTO LETTERS—MA- 
CHINE ADDRESSED VERSUS TYPE- 
WRITER—DELAY IN RESPONSE— 
ADDRESS BEFORE CLEVELAND AD 
CLUB, 


By Irving J. Thomas. 
Of the H. Black Company (‘‘Wooltex” 
Garments), Cleveland, O. 

A rather remarkable suggestion 
from a correspondent appeared in 
the pages of a recent issue of 
PrinTErRS’ INK. 

In substance this suggestion 
was that the Quoin Club and 
A. N. P. A. endeavor to educate, 
through newspaper and magazine 
advertising, all kinds of business 
men to read all form letters and 
printed matter they receive, “be- 
cause, unless the recipient does 
read such matter, he cannot pos- 
sibly keep posted on everything 
that is going on.” To my mind, 
this suggestion is absurd. 

I don’t blame any man for not 
reading all circular letters he re- 
ceives. It is not the fault of the 
recipient, though, but rather the 
fault of the writer, for half of 
the letters are not worth reading. 
So, I say, never mind trying to 
educate the letter readers, but ra- 
ther educate the letter writers. 

The postage stamp, I believe, 
plays an important part in mak- 
ing a letter pay. It’s the first 
thing noticed by the recipient. If 
a one-cent stamp is used, it imme- 
diately gives the impression that 
it is of little importance, and this 
fact must necessarily impress it- 
self upon the mind of the indi- 
vidual who receives it. 

This is especially true in the 
case of letters to consumers—par- 
ticularly women. The one thing 
the average woman does know 
about our postal laws is that when 
she sends a letter it must bear a 
two-cent stamp, and unless the 
letter she receives does bear this 
same postage she knows it is only 
an advertisement, and it immedi- 
ately causes a loss of ‘interest. 
My observations lead me to be- 


lieve that a letter bearing a one- 
cent stamp is almost as apt to be 
opened as if it bore a two-cent 
stamp. I believe, though, that 
there is a decided difference in 
the results obtained. 

In a letter, asin any other form 
of advertising or selling, it is first 
necessary to secure attention and 
interest. A one-cent stamp will 
not do this nearly as satisfactor- 
ily as a tw0O-cent stamp, so for 
this reason I believe that, as a 
general rule, it pays to mail all 
letters under first-class postage. 
Mind you, we are talking of let- 
ters only and not of circulars, 
booklets, etc. 

I suppose this question of post- 
age has received its large share 
of attention from advertising men 
because of the money directly in- 
volved and because this expendi- 
ture is so very apparent. But, 
there is another thirig that, to my 
mind, is equally important, so far 
as the returns are concerned. I 
refer to the method of addressing. 

The most common forms of ad- 
dressing are long hand, type- 
writer, solid-plate stencil, pin- 
point stencil and the open-paper 
stencil, In the same way that the 
postage stamp affects the mind of 
the recipient so, I believe, does 
the addressing. 

I have before me the figures 
showing the results of two tests 
of the comparative returns 
through the several forms of ad- 
dressing. These I consider very 
conclusive. 

For obvious reasons I cannot 
indicate the returns shown by 
each type of addressing machine. 
Circulars addressed from 

Replies 
Brought 
_e 1 type of addressing ma- 
No. "2 type of addressing ma- 

chine 
With pen and ink 
From No. 3 type of address- 

ing machine 
Addressing with typewriter.... 29. 01% 

Before giving the returns from 
the second test it might be well to 
explain just how this was made. 
A circular of about 6 inches by 
8 inches was printed on a very 
cheap book paper in about 24 and 
12-point type. It read something 
like this: “We are interested in 
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learning the comparative returns 
t rough the several forms of ad- 
essing. Please sign and mail 

» enclosed card and after our 
sures are compiled we will ad- 

se you of the relative returns 

we find them.” <A record was 

ade showing how each circular 
as addressed and returns com- 
led accordingly. 

You will find these figures even 

re startling than those I have 
ist read. 

Circulars addressed from 

Replies 
Brought 

. 1 type of addressing ma- 

hine 4.8% 

. 2 type of addressing ma- 
chine 

ith pen and ink 

om No. 8 type of address- 
ing machine 

dressing with typewriter 

In both tests, each method of 
ldressing holds the same relative 
,osition, and in one case you will 

‘tice that one type of address- 

g machine brought over seven 
mes the returns that another 
id; it is, therefore, evident that 
‘he question of addressing is 
orthy of most careful considera- 
1on, 

Moreover, if an actual type- 
ritten address will bring eight 
times the returns that the pin- 
point stencil brings, isn’t it rea- 
mable to suppose that there will 
lso be a vast difference between 
ne and two-cent postage? 

Probably the most common 
method of producing circular let- 
ters to-day is the multigraph or 
-imilar process. 

There have been many discus- 
ions regarding the ethics in- 
volved in using this type of circu- 
lar letter. I have heard the re- 
mark that it was not possible to 
produce a multigraph letter that 
ould not be easily detected from 
. typewritten letter. Now if there 
is anyone else who believes this, 
come to me and I will show some 
letters impossible to detect with 
the naked eye. I don’t mean by 
this to say that it is an easy mat- 
ter to produce such letters. but I 
do say it is a comparatively easy 
matter to produce multigraphed 
letters and fill them in in such a 
manner that it requires careful 
examination to detect them, and I 
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Flood Tide 


There are tides in the 
affairs of publishing as well 
as of men. 


Taken at the right time, 
they too ‘‘lead on to for- 
tune ”—for advertisers. 


A circulation increase of 
over 100% from 145,000 to 
300,000—in less than two 
years shows the tide of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY to be 
on the flood. 


And the tide has only begun 
to rise. 


This means the production 
of MORE SALES per dol- 


lar of advertising cost. 


First because of the new- 
ness of interest of hundreds 
of thousands of new readers 
—and the intensifying of 
interest of as many old 
readers. 


It also means LESS COST 
PER SALE because LES- 
LIE’S present rate is re- 
markably low. 


To-day $1.00 per line. 


After May 1, 1911, $1.25 
per line. 


Leslies 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
Western Manager 
Marquette Building 
Chicago 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 
Advertising Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue 

New York 
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might also say that it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to produce 
and. fill in multigraph letters or 
other similar processes that will 
not be detected by the average 
consumer to whom they are sent 
It is easier, of course, to produce 
an imitation letter that will deceive 
the average consumer than one 
that will deceive the average 
merchant. 

Another common type of circu- 
lar letter is the facsimile long- 
hand letter. This, when well ex- 
ecuted, has, I believe, a stronger 
personal appeal than any of the 
other methods I know of. 
Through this personal element it 
certainly attracts attention and 
creates interest, two most impor- 
tant steps. 

Last fall, and again this fall, we 
sent out about 150,000 to 200,000 
facsimile long-hand letters to con- 
sumers. A great many of our 
merchants said _ these letters 
brought greater returns than any 
other advertising they have ever 
used. It was, on the whole, one 
of the most successful stunts we 
have ever pulled off. 

The replies we received through 
some of these letters emphasized 
an element of danger in having 
letters too deceptive. Here is 
one: 


Dear Madam:— 

I received your kind letter written to 
Mrs. B — which I know she would 
have been very thankful to you for. 

I am very, very sorry to inform you 
that she got through wearing clothes 
the 23rd of January, 1909. 

Mrs. B was a woman that ap- 
preciated such acts of kindness and I 
thank you for thinking of her in that 
way. 

Yours respectfully, 





To my mind, the strong per- 
sonal appeal of a mechanically 
perfect multigraphed or facsimile 
long-hand letter is not due merely 
to the fact that it is mistaken for 
a personal letter, though many 
people seem to believe the contrary. 

It is simply because it does 
look so much like a personal let- 
ter that it has this human inter- 
est. Take, for instance, a man’s 
photograph. There is certainly 
more of this quality in it than in 
an ordinary artist’s painting, but 
the truer to life the painting be- 
comes—the more of this human 
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element it has. Yet no one wou! ! 
mistake even a masterpiece fi 
the real subject. In this san 
way, even if an imitation letter ; 
not mistaken for a genuine pe: 
sonal letter, the more exactly 

resembles such a letter in eve 
particular, the more it appeals. 

OF LETTER DISCOUNTED B 

QUALITY. 

There has been so much writ 
ten about the necessity of writin: 
short letters by some people, it’ 
considered almost a crime to writ 
a long one. I believe in the shor 
letter whether it be a single para 
graph or two paragraphs—when 
short letter tells enough of the 
story to turn the trick, but if i 
takes a full page or two full page 
to do this, then two pages fo: 
mine. Probably the most -success 
ful letter our company ever seni 
out was a letter of two full pages 

The question of whether or not 
the letter will be read depends 
not so much on the length of the 
letter as to the opening paragraph. 

If you will catch the reader’s 
attention right at the start bv tell- 
ing him something of interest to 
him, and keep telling him some- 
thing of interest to Aim all the 
way through, the probabilities are 
he will read it. 

Too often valuable space is 
utterly wasted and the letter killed 
by the opening sentence. Some 
one has said that a letter, to be 
successful, must rivet the reader’s 
attention with the sig two lines 
This surely can’t be done if we 
continue using such useless and 
senseless expressions as: “we are 
pleased to acknowledge,” etc., that 
should be eliminated, for they add 
nothing to a letter (that is, noth- 
ing but length) and they are still 
very frequently used. Let me 
read the opening paragraph of a 
letter received a few days ago. 

“In response to your recent reply to 
our advertisement in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, we are pleased to send you the 
enclosed catalogue of Knit Coat 
Styles.” 

Now note the difference in this 
opening paragraph: 

“Here is your copy of ‘Mark Twain’s 
Oyster Story.’ 

By eliminating useless expres- 
sions and information, this letter 


LENGTH 
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in nine words tells everything the 
ther letter required three times 

s many for. Here’s the way an- 

‘her advertiser opens: 

“Dear Elastica Floor Finisher In- 

\irer:”” 

It certainly is possible to rivet 
ie reader’s attention, as I may 
lustrate by reading from a few 
tters. In this first letter note 
ow your interest is aroused by 
1e first line and how you are car- 
ied right through the entire par- 
graph and the rest of the letter. 
iust assume that you are a possi- 
le purchaser of an automobile 
nd have received this letter: 

ear Sir:— 

_If you thought you could obtain an 
ectric automobile capable of carrying 
ve persons comfortably, making a 
ced of approximately twenty miles 
er hour, and with a guaranteed mile- 
ge, per charge, of at least fifty miles, 
egardless of road, load, or weather con- 
tions, and with 2%-in. solid rubber 
‘ires—thus eliminating all tire trouble 
and riding as easily as other cars 
ith pneumatic tires; in short, an ever- 
ready and unfailing conveyance, minus 

e excessive expense and otherwise 
nnoying features of the average auto- 
mobile—wouldn’t you be interested in 

ich a car?” 

Then it goes on with the rest 
of the story. I can’t imagine any 
man the least bit interested in an 

utomobile that would read the 
lirst line and not the rest of the 
letter. 

Here is another letter. It is a 
two-page, single-space, Elite type- 
written letter sent to the presi- 
dent, vice-president and passenger 
traffic manager of each of twenty- 
three large railway companies of 
the country. 

The proposition sold was one 
requiring the investment of a 
very large sum and no exorbitant 
dividend would likely be earned 
on the investment. It was, how- 
ever, a means of considerable 
saving in time and money. It 
could be sold to only one com- 
pany and it was desired to get it 
before them in the quickest and 
most economical manner possible 
and without the red tape usually 
attendant upon such tasks. 

The letter was “duplicated” and 
the names and official titles in- 
serted so as to match as carefully 
as possible, though with no 
thought of really “fooling” the re- 
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50% More 
Circulation in 
Charleston, S. C. 
Guaranteed 


THE CHARLESTON 


EVENING POST 


guarantees fifty per cent. more 
circulation in Charleston, S. C. 
—the Metropolis of the Caro- 
linas—than any other paper 
published. 

The Post now has a circula- 
tion of over 


7700 


ADVERTISING RATES 


(In effect Jan, 1, 1911.) 
(Per agate line—14 lines to inch) 


DISPLAY 


(Space to be used within one year) 
Less than 1400 lines 4c. 
1400 lines or more 3 
2800 lines or more........... 3 
4200 lines or more 

7000 lines or more 


POSITION CHARGES 


10% add. 


Next reading matter 
25% add. 


Full position 
Reading notices— 
Run of paper...10c. per count line 
Telegraphic ....25c. per count line 
Classified— 
One cent per word per insertion, 
minimum each insertion 25 cents. 


TheCharleston Evening Post 


A. B. Kohn, Advertising Manager, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Foreign Representatives 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 
Tribune Building, New York 


Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Opportunity 


The Magazine of Progress — 


with which is incorporated | 


The Progress Magazine 
guarantees a minimum circula- 
tion during 1911 of 200,000 per 
month and will give a pro rata | 
refund for any shortage, furnish- 
ing advertisers with absolute 
proof of circulation. 


Quality Circulation 





—those who are in search of in- 
formation and who are bent on 
accomplishing more. 
zine appeals to the strongest trait 
in human nature—self interest-— 
and has a great influence on the 
minds of its readers. Write for a 
copy of the magazine and see for 
yourself the class to which it appeals. 


Quantity circulation + quality 
circulation at reasonable rates— 
results for advertisers. Take 
space in March and receive fifty 
thousand free circulation. 


Opportunity 


The Magazine of Progress 
CHARLES D. MITCHELL, Adv. Manager 
210 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
THOMAS S.SOLLERS RHODES & LEISENRING 
Representative Representatives 


Reliance Building Unity Building 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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The maga- | 


| dent 
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cipient. Result: Answers were 
received from sixty-nine out of 
the sixty-nine letters. Sixty-seven 
of these came at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and the other two came 
in, one in seven days and the 


| other in ten days—the recipients 


having been out of their city. 


Dear Sir:— 

I want you to understand fully that 
I am positively not satisfied with your 
last dividend, paid. I never like to 
begin ‘“‘grumbling,” but the fact is that 
there are times when any man is justi- 
fied in raising an objection. 

It is true that there were certain 
“unaccountable conditions’ which, no 
doubt, had an influence in keeping down 
dividends, generally; but, at the same 
time, other lines paid splendid dividends 


Can you tell me why it is? Will 
you tell me why it is? Will you? I 
am sure every man holding a_ position 
of responsibility at the a | of a large 


| last year. 


| corporation like yours has one ambition 


OPPORTUNITY reaches the | 


: “ | possible every year. 
highest class of magazine readers | 


| at. 


above all others, and that ambition is 
to earn and pay the largest dividends 
And that is exactly what I am getting 

Will you take the time—in your 
own interest as well as that of your 
stockholders—to make a proper investi- 
gation of the plan of * * *” 


This letter is pretty conclusive 
evidence that we may occasionally 
write letters of more than one or 
two paragraphs. You will notice 
how the writer struck a personal 
note. How he talked about some- 
thing the reader was vitally inter- 
ested in. It is not always possi- 
ble or advisable to use this par- 
ticular method but it illustrates 
the possibilities of a circular letter. 


(To be Continued) 
or 
OREGON LEAGUE PLANS ACTIVE 
YEAR. 


All phases of community advertising 
were discussed at the annual conven- 
tion of the Oregon Development League, 
held at Salem, Oregon, November 28th, 
29th and 30th. There were 300 dele- 
gates present, representing the 118 
Commercial Clubs which make up the 
organization, and some of them had 
traveled 100 miles by stage to a rail- 
road to get there. The results of the 
convention will be a union of effort on 
the part of all the “boosting” organi- 
zations to advertise Oregon. The pro- 
gramme was arranged as a school of meth- 
ods and an educational course in adver- 
tising. The addresses discussed the 
value of the various forms of advertis- 
ing that may be adapted successfully 
by a community, from the insertion of 
a one-inch ad in the country weekly to 
a train of cars for exhibition purposes. 
Notable speeches were made by Presi- 
Elliott, of the Northern Pacific 
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Ra lroad, on the relation of railroads to 
community advertising. 
he meeting was successful beyond 
th. expectations of those who assisted 
ringing it about. The Portland Ad 
( b, forty strong, chartered a special 
n and enlivened the sessions with 
gs and yells. Meetings of the 
igue_ will be held annually. The 
t will be at Astoria, Oregon. Offi- 
; were elected as follows: President, 
B. Wilcox, Portland; vice-president, 
S. Van Winkle, Albany; executive 
imittee, C. Wingate, Astoria; Wil- 
1 M. Colvig, Medford; William Han- 
Burns; ¥ H. Raley, Pendleton; 
retary, C. C. Chapman, Portland. 
ofices of the League are main- 
ed by the Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon. 
_——_e~ 


OM A VETERAN BUYER OF 
SPACE. 


En Route, “THE WotveriIneE,” 

New York CENTRAL, Dec. 22, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Hopkins: 

tiding on a train for several hours 
gies one a chance to think of things 

ordinarily does not get an oppor- 

ity to consider. 

| have just read a copy of the last 

ie of Printers’ InK, and it has 

ught to my mind a conversation I 

i with you a few weeks ago with 

erence to the “per page per thou- 

d” value of your advertising space 

the so-called “general advertiser.” 

Of course, there is no question but 
at almost any “trade” publication has 

its particular trade a value far be- 
nd that of a popular magazine 

related to the general public. 
it it seems to me_ that __be- 
suse Printers’ InK treats of adver- 
iising and is read only by men inter- 
ed in advertising, its pages should be 
vorth to the manufacturer of advertised 
ds of general distribution even more 
per page per thousand than his trade 
papers Not because of the trade he 
caches—not because of the number of 
people who read Printers’ Inx, but 
because of the talk he creates. Prac- 
ally every reader of Printers’ INK 
becomes a living and talking salesman 
idvertisement) for that manufacturer 
nstead of a mere possible consumer of 
his goods. 

But—what’s the use?—the thought has 
probably been better expressed (and 
much better written, for when I started 
we were at Syracuse station, but now 
we are going fifty or sixty miles an 
hour) a hundred times before—and that 
is one reason why I have always re- 
frained from “rushing into print” with 
ny of my opinions on this or any other 
subject. 

Judging from my past reputation, I 
suppose any one who might read this 
would think that I am ripe for an in- 
ane asylum, in view of the fact that I 
have spent nearly twenty years on the 
“buying” side of the advertising fence. 
What have written, however, is a 
rue reflection of the inside of my 
— Sincerely yours, 

Victor H. Youns, 
Manager, Contract Dept., 
Frank Seaman Inc. 


























TURN OVER 
A NEW LEAF 
FOR 1911 


and resolve to clothe 
your catalog in 


PRINCESS 
COVERS 


and conserve its busi- 
ness getting qualities. 





Write to-day on your 
business letterhead 
for our 


BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLE BOOK 


which is full of sug- 
gestions from cover 
to cover. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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CLINCHING THE DEALER’S 
INTEREST WITH ILLUS- 
TRATED METAPHORS 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE SELLING 
STRENGTH OF THE FIGURATIVE IN 
PICTURES—INSTILLS LIFE INTO 
COPY AND CATCHES THE READER 
OFF HIS GUARD—THE RESULTS IN 
THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CAM- 
PAIGN. 


By George E. Potter, 
Manager, Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion of South Bend Watch Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind. 

There is something about a fig- 
ure of speech, when turned into a 
picture by an artist and then 
placed as an illustration in your 
advertising, that lures the reader 
into giving attention and in pond- 
ering, almost unawares, the sig- 
nificance of it all. It may seem 
strange that this symbolical kind 
of advertising should prove to be 
especially valuable in prosaic 
trade journals, but this has been 
the experience of the South Bend 
Watch Company. 

In the South Bend Watch Com- 
pany’s advertisement to dealers 
which appeared in the trade pa- 
pers recently, we show 
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legitimate retail jewelry trad 
with the result that to-day 14,9 
retail jewelers are selling tl 
South Bend watch in the Unite 
States. Because of this poli 
toward the retail jeweler, the i 
lustration in the ad referred to : 
made doubly valuable in its aj 
peal to him. 

Also showing our letter as ai 
active, living thing, going arm in 
arm with the prospect to the ,ewel 
er’s store, does more than let th 
dealer know we are merely in 
forming prospects by letter tha 
he sells South: Bend watches—i: 
makes him feel that we are per 
sonaliy bringing these prospect 
right into his store for him t 
sell them the merchandise 1 
which he has his money invested 
He can see it. 

As advertising is nothing more 
or less than salesmanship in print 
the reader should to a certain ex 
tent be looked upon by the adver- 
tiser the same as the sa!esmat 
looks upon a prospect. 

All good salesmen make use oi 
figurative illustrations or the met- 
aphorical in approaching prospec- 
tive buyers—all great lecturers or 
orators deal with comparisons, 
metaphors, etc., in getting the at- 

tention and interest ot 





one of our letters to 
prospective watch buy- 
ers aS a man walking 
arm in arm with the 
prospect to the jewel- 
er’s store. Here we 
wish to explain that 
when the South Bend 
Watch Company was 
established, it 
foreseen that the re- ¥ 
tail jeweler was in 
dire need of a watch 
manufacturer who 
would protect the in- 
terests of his business 
against mail-order 
houses, who bought 
cheaper watches and 
undersold him. Rec- 
ognizing this much- 
needed want of the 
retail jeweler, the 
South Bend Watch 
Company adopted the 


tive watch 





Are You Prepared 
to Meet in! 


ev ery day 


was Pt te a: Roan: 


pr ty as a ther 
Is there anything we can 
Say the word « 


South B Bend W Watch Co. 


Sanun Gute oan ‘“. ” 
SOUTH BEND, IND. no. 


their audience. 

Granting’ that it is 
of value in salesman- 
ship, and in public 
speaking, then ehy is 
it not valuable in ad- 
vertising? Its value in 
advertising lies in the 
act that the reader is 
unwittingly induced to 
buy. 

Just as every mer- 
chant must say “no” 
to a big percentage of 
the traveling men who 
call upon him, the 
reader must say “no” 
to a big percentage of 
advertisements he 
reads. 

Frequently the more 
you say “buy” the 
more the reader says 
The metaphor- 








policy of dealing di- 
rect and only with the 


STRONG TALK IN 
TRADE PAPERS. 


ical in advertising un- 
consciously converts 
the reader into a buy- 
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g mood—he thinks he has con- 

\ nced himself he wants the arti- 
e advertised, while, as a mat- 
r of fact, the advertisement has 
mnvinced ‘him. 


The mail order houses depend | 


:von the farmer almost entirely 


r their business and their busi- | 
ss has grown to such an extent | 


at it is a serious matter to the 
untry retailer. For this reason 


ate of the farmer, last fall the 
suth Bend Watch Company in- 
igurated a forceful campaign in 
‘ie farm papers. To show the 
tail jeweler what the South 
end Watch Company was do- 


egain the trade which had been 
iken from him by the mail- 
rder houses, an ad was in- 
erted in all of the trade journals 


howing the farmer in the act | 


f giving his money to the re- 
ailer for a South Bend watch. 

This 
ealer the benefits he will derive 


rom our campaign to the farmer | 
| and 


hy having the South Bend watch 

n stock. 

Put a man on his guard and 
ou will have a hard fight, but 
atch him off his guard and it 

comparatively easy to over- 
come him. The figurative or met- 
iphorical in advertising throws 
the reader off his guard and gives 
you an Opening to clinch the sale. 

We have found this method of 
talking to the retailer through our 
ads very effective; in fact, more 
so than any other method we 
have used. This method has also 
been used to the consumer with 
good results. 

By the foregoing, however, it 
must not be implied that the 
writer is of the opinion this is the 
only good method of advertising. 
hut certainly in some cases it is 
productive of the best results. 


a 
[NSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING FOR AD MEN. 

The Cleveland Advertising Club is 
© give instruction in public speaking. 
4 class has been formed whose mem- 
bers, for a nominal expense, will receive 
nstruction from a capable teacher of 
the art. The idea is that ability to 
speak on his feet forcefully and with- 
a embarrassment is a _ necessary 
equipment of a good advertising man. 


| halves. 
nd because of the prosperous | 
| ago, 
| among the 
| PAPERS of the 
| cities of the United States. 


ig in advertising its watch to | 
ie farmer and thus helping to | 


vividly conveys to the | 


THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS never does things by 
From the day of its 
establishment, a few years 
it took a front rank 
BIG NEWS- 


smaller 


From a news, editorial and 


| typographical viewpoint it is 
| in every respect a metropoli- 


tan newspaper of the first 


| class. 


As an advertising medium 
it is recognized by both local 
general advertisers as 
covering the field thoroughly 
and completely. Few of 
them use any other medium 
there. 


The average circulation for 
the month of December was 
over 26,000 copies daily. 
There were not a dozen 
worth while homes from an 
advertiser's standpoint, in 
Binghamton and vicinity, 
which were not reached by 
THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS. A _ strong state- 
ment which we can prove to 
your complete satisfaction. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Taste and 1aste—the pleas- 


Color in 78 arrange- 
Ad ment versus the 
vertising offendin g ar- 


rangement of form and color— 
is a very real thing in daily life. 
And of the two—form and color 
—color is by long odds the most 
important in influence. 

Few advertisers have studied 
color with any attempt at develop- 
ing a technique of color advertis- 
ing value. Of late some data con- 
cerning optical reactions have been 
brought out, but, truth to tell, 
there is more importance in the 
development of taste than in much 
of scientific analysis. The man 
who is a lover of beauty and fit- 
ness and a hater of the gaudy, 
the inappropriate, and withal an 
observer of relations of color to 
the things and the feelings of life 
as they average up in the average 
individual of the class dealt with, 
will prepare more successful ad- 
vertising than the man without 
this taste. 

In fact, although little is cus- 
tomarily said about it, the exs- 
thetic sense is a most important 
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part of an advertising man. The 
best advertising successes have for 
years been significantly related to 
the presence of zsthetic quality in 
all that is done. An advertising 
man without any esthetic sense 
at all may possibly succeed in 
some few lines of business, but he 
is rather hopeless—unless he sub- 
mits to much guidance—in any po- 
sition where quality is a factor, 
and the more intelligent classes 
are to be reached. 

Taste—an intuition for the fit- 
ness and harmony of form and 
color—is called upon every day 
in the advertising office of every 
important general advertiser. Un- 
questionably, the lack of realiza- 
tion of this is responsible for the 
mass of advertising matter of 
every kind which so grossly vio- 
lates taste—and fails. 

- As is usual in so many other 
dwections in this day and gener- 
ation, ugly extravagance, over- 
ornament and over-coloring are 
the chief sins of those who pre- 
pare advertising matter. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK suggests, as a continu- 
ance of the line of thought opened 
up in this issue, in which special 
emphasis of the color side of ad- 
vertising is made, that the various 
educational courses of advertising 
now in progress or about to start, 
include this very important mat- 
ter of the education of the adver- 
tising man’s esthetic sense. 

Contrary to the opinions of 
some hyper-practical men, the gen- 
eral public does respond to the 
touch of taste. True taste is more 
practical than poor taste, because 
it is more simple and fitting, and 
therefore more effective. Bad taste 
is always ignorance and failure to 
analyze, and carries its sure pen- 
alties. 





“Gimbel In July, 1909, 
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99 
Square’”’ Gets took up the fact, 


a Quietus which until then 
had provoked no comment, of the 
usurpation of Greeley Square, New 
York, as “Gimbel Square,” by 
Gimbel Bros., and criticized the 
matter in no uncertain words. 

Collier's some time later took 
up the matter editorially and was 
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es ecially sharp about the silence 
o' New York newspapers on the 
subject. The City Club of New 
rk next acted on the subject, 
ing directly to city officials. In 
- famous “Lounger” department 
Putnam’s Miss Jeanette Gilder, 
), voiced her disapproval of the 
heme. Sensing possible detri- 
ental criticism, Gimbel Bros. 
ve refrained from printing the 
ofensive name in their ads, 
ugh some New York news- 
pers and some Gimbel literature 
-till keep it alive. 
Now, however, comes a move 
hich in all likelihood means the 
ath blow of the scheme to con- 
rt a bit of ground (tiny enough 
it is) marked with a statue 
id honored with the name of a 
eat newspaper man, into an ad- 
rtisement, President Taft’s bro- 
er and other capitalists are now 
mmencing operations upon a 
monster hotel just opposite Gim- 
hel’s on Greeley Square, and they 
ill their company the “Greeley 
Square Hotel Company.” 
A more effective quietus to an 
unholy ambition could scarcely 
ave been devised. 


ne eee os 


_ 








Dangers When an adver- 
of the tiser = on 
metaphor,  par- 

Illustrated ticularly _illus- 
Metaphor trated metaphor, 


in his copy, he is liable to take 
on simultaneously the cap and the 
hells of a buffoon. Some trade 
journal copy now running makes 
utter fools out of the advertisers, 
to say nothing of the readers. 
Take, for instance, the ad of a 
well-known house which makes a 
specialty of repairing jewelry for 
the trade It is headed, “Don’t 
hefuse a Job of Any Kind.” The 
illustration across the top depicts 
a tramp spurning a kind lady’s 
offer to give food in exchange for 
an hour of his services at a near- 
by wood-pile. Surely this picture 
is meant to have some meaning 
in connection with the text below 
it. A reader with a disposition to 
analyze must come to the con- 
clusion that he, a dealer, repre- 
sents the tramp and the lady a cus- 
tomer who offers him some jew- 


elry repairing to do. Compli- 
mentary, is it not? 

It seems to be almost a rule 
(there are some shining excep- 
tions) that when a large house has 
at last recognized the weakness 
of “card” advertising in trade pa- 
pers it must go through a foolish 
stage of perpetrating all kinds of 
advertising monstrosities. One of 
the first temptations is to illus- 
trate some trite figure of speech 
or some outrageous pun. Instead 
of using the metaphor as a ser- 
vant, as was done by the South 
Bend Watch Company, whose 
views are described elsewhere in 
this issue, some trade journal ad- 
vertisers serve it as a master, to 
the detriment of their dignity and 
intelligence. The Otis Elevator 
ad, showing an elevator, sus- 
pended from an aeroplane, lifting 
the world, has more dignity. but 
the implied claims are prepos- 
terous. 

An illustrated metaphor, like 
any other picture in copy, is use- 
ful if it makes a sensible, business- 
like point, which is further em- 
phasized in the accompanying 
reading matter. But analyze it 
to see that it isn’t a boomerang! 








P. O. Official 1n his annual re- 


. port made public 
Attacks Pre Dec. 27th, Third 


mium Subs. assistant’ Post- 
and Sample Master - General 
Copies J. J. Britt urges 
higher _ postage 
rates on sample copies of maga- 
zines and recommends that Con- 
gress provide that a subscription 
made directly or indirectly in 
connection with any premium, re- 
bate or other similar inducement 
be not recognized as a part of 
“the legitimate list of subscribers” 
required by law. 

Of the 873,412,077 pounds of 
second-class matter mailed in the 
fiscal year it is stated that 12,695.- 
048 pounds were “sample copies” 
of various publications. 

Concerning this privilege of 
publishers to mail a number of 
sample copies equal to their paid 
subscription list Mr. Britt says: 


_ “In connection with the above—when 
it is considered (1) that nearly two- 
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thirds of our publishers do not avail 
themselves of the sample copy privilege 
at all; (2) that. the great majority of 
the remainder make use thereof to a 
very limited extent; (3) that thirty-five 
publishers of magazines mail over 4,555,- 
073 pounds of sample copies, or slightly 
over a third of all the sample copies 
mailed in this country throughout the 
fiscal year, and that four publishers 
mail over 11 per cent of all the sample 
copies mailed; (4) that statistics show 
that the sample copies of magazines 
have the longest average haul of any 
class of second-class matter, and are 
as a matter of fact almost invariably 


mailed ‘single wrapped’—that is, each 
copy is separately wrapped and ad- 
dressed—requiring individual handling 


and resulting manifestly in their being 
the most expensive character of second- 
class matter to treat; and (5) that the 
Government is at — expense in ex- 
tending the second-class postage rates 
to sample copy mailings, which mailings 
are made by only a small number of 
publishers, and by them, in a large part 
at least, apparently for commercial pur- 
poses—I cannot refrain from the sug- 
gestion that you recommend to the 
Congress the entire discontinuance of 
the sample copy privilege at the cent-a- 
pound rate.” 

The obvious answer to such an 
argument is, “Why make the in- 
nocent suffer for the crimes of 
the guilty?” The interpretation of 
such a proposal can only mean 
that an added opportunity is be- 
ing sought to punish  repu- 
table publications, on the excuse 
that the frauds of the disreputable 
ones should be abolished. Why 
not enforce well the present reg- 
ulations? Advertisers are not in 
love with sample copy circulation, 
and would welcome the abolition 
of the misuse of the sample copy 
privilege by the very few who 
still practice it. But don’t add 
further burdens on those who ob- 
serve the spirit of the sample 
copy privilege. 


‘ That the. Ger- 
Germany’s mans have not 


Advertising yet become a real 
State of Mind aay nt peo- 

ple’ has been 
sensed by a saison of travelers. 
J. Gimbel, the famous American 
merchant, who was in Berlin over 
a year ago, said, “I believe more 
Americans would come to Berlin 
if Berlin hotels advertised them- 


selves more. The department 
stores, too, should advertise 
more.” 


The Germans are still in the 
thick of that state of mind out of 
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which England is now growing, 
when to advertise seems to | 
vulgar and “commercial” an 
semi-disreputable to many goo | 
folk. Germans are such stickle: 
for “personal liberty” that son 
feel that this sacred province 
ruthlessly and brazenly trodde 
upon by any one who endeavo: 
to interest them in a propositio: 
They do not welcome suggestio1 
from any and all sources as in 
America. 

The same feeling was rife in 
England until recently. Not lon 
ago a director in a big Englis 
concern, spending a great deal o 


money in advertising both at 
home and abroad, came to Amer 
ica. His American associates 


proposed a series of visits to well- 
known manufacturers, advertising 
men and customers, but the Eng 
lish director demurred, askance 
“We will be interlopers and not 
welcome,” he said. But he was 
overruled, and received with such 
uniform courtesy by those whx 
did not know him, even by buyers 
and those who were asked for ad 
vice that he remarked upon it. “I: 
England,” he said, “it is still toc 
much the practice to refuse to 
give a hearing to solicitors, even 
though they can bring important 
suggestions. And as for one 
who calls for gratuitous advice 
never !” 

Advertising becomes more effec- 
tive as soon as open-mindedness 
develops—or perhaps it is more 
accurate to say that open-minded- 
ness develops as fast as adver- 
tising progresses. 


—————__+ e+ —___—_ 
NEW OWNER FOR CLEVELAND 
“LEADER.” 
Daniel R. Hanna, son of the late 


Senator Hanna, has bought the stock 
of the Cleveland Leader and assumes 
complete control, having purchased the 
operating lease of the paper from 
Charles §. Kennedy, Nathaniel C. 
Wright and Harry S. Thalheimer. 

It is announced that Mr. Kennedy 
will devote himself to private interests. 
Mr. Wright will continue as editor-in- 
chief and Mr. Thalheimer as business 
manager. With them will be associated 
Frank E, Rowley, formerly ges | 
editor of the Chicago Chronicle, an 
later of the St. Louis Post- Dispatch. 

The Leader has secured the news 
services of the New York Times and 
the Chicago Tribune, in addition to its 
other resources. 
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And certifies to an average circulation GREATER 
THAN WE GUARANTEED, Send for the details. 





@ THE QUALITY OF CIRCULATION is equally important with 
quantity. Ours is the highest of any farm paper in America. 


@ The N. W. Agriculturist subscription price is $1.00—The only 
dollar-a-year farm paper in Minnesota. It is the most elaborately 
printed farm paper in America. 


QUALITY PAPER MEANS QUALITY READERS 


Whose trade is far more valuable to advertisers than “‘cheap” ones. 





“WHAT FARMERS USE IN THE NORTHWEST” 


@ We published last April, 72 questions in The N. W. Agriculturist, 
offering a reward to farmers who would answer all those questions 
within 30 days. We received 3,456 answers—a total of over a 
quarter of a million items of real information. It has taken six 
months to tabulate the answers. This is the third time we have 
made this scientific investigation. 


@ RESULTS ARE ASTONISHING. The book, “What Farmers 


Use,’”’ will be ready in January. Price $2.00, "put FREE to our 
advertisers. 





N. W. Agriculturist Advertis- 
- oy ADDRESS— 
i. | eee 40 cents e 
1,000 lines @-.-..38 "| PV. Collins Pub. Co. 
3000 “«  ..!! aU 


Over 90,000 per week guaran- | Minneapolis, Minn. 
e 


BRANCH OPrices—(arae 904 Tribune Bld B. 
HOADS in shecee. World Bidg., Uning 
Steck Yards; T. J. CHAMPION in charge. 
NEW _YORK—5010 Metropolitan Life 
Bidg.; E. M. MANSUR, in charge. 
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ITALY: DEVELOPS POSTER 
TALENT. 


CAPPIELLO PRODUCES SOME FASCIN- 
ATING POSTERS AND SETS A FASH- 
ION FOR BOTH ADVERTISER AND 
CON SU MER, 


While Italy is in the front rank 
as an artistic nation, it has nev- 
ertheless been far behind Ger- 
many and France in the use of 
good advertising art. In fact, Italy 
has not been at all aggressive in 
advertising in any way. 

However, the entrance in adver- 
tising art of Cappiello, one of the 
younger school of artists who has 
turned his ability at caricature to 
commercial account by producing 
posters, is giving a distinct im- 
petus.to advertising in Italy. 

l1is posters ‘are proving to be 
very popular there, and have 
even made a strong impression in 
France. The art idea is popular 
in Italy. where even the peasants 
are used to good pictures. 

Cappiello has 
been fortunate 
in securing the 
co-operation of 
so skilled a house 
as Vercasson, 
lithographers, 
whose admirable 
reproductions of 
his pastels have 
done much to 
lend them the 
distinctive force 
they have. 

The printing is done with slates 
as‘large as possible in order to 
obtain the uniformity of back- 
ground and tint absolutely free 
from blemish. Although these 
posters are sold fifty per cent 
higher than others, their ability to 
withstand the action of the sun, 
wind and rain has predisposed 
many advertisers in Italy in their 
favor. 

Cappiello is by temperament 
fitted to conceive and execute pos- 
ters that will catch the Italian or 
French eye and make a pleasing 
impression on their color-ioving 
senses. 

He was, for a time, bound by 
the artist’s conventional tempera- 


ment, glorying in his penury as 
long as he could struggle without 
hindrance toward his “ideals.” But 
he had the good sense to get over 
this. 

Cappiello’s success has created 
something of a following which 
may make desirable inroads upon 
the great natural Italian resources 
of artistic talent. His work is al- 
ready receiving the flattery of imi- 
tation and the accounts of his 
success have been made the sub- 
ject of many a hot discussion at 
round tables in Milan, Rome and 
Florence, where’ the out-and-out 
temperamental artists have been 
hard put to it to make good their 
“art for art’s sake’ arguments 
with their younger associates, who 
are human enough to long for 
some of the prosperity that is so 
obviously attending Cappiello. It 
seems, indeed, to be only a ques- 
tion of time before other excel- 
lent poster talent, heretofore be- 
yond the reach of advertisers, will 
be available. 

The vivid, warmly colored pos- 


EXAMPLES OF CAPPIELLO POSTERS, 


ter is characteristically the ideal 


advertising “medium” for the 
masses of Latin population. Act- 
ing upon impulse, rather than log- 
ical reasoning, relying upon his 
impressions rather than upon 
thought-out. conclusions, the aver- 
age Latin will succumb to an ar- 
tistically wrought poster far more 
auickly than to a bombardment 
of “reason why” arguments, so 
forceful in countries where the 
emotions do not govern the. ac- 
tion to so great an extent. A pic- 
tured phantasy with a woman in 
the heart of it makes perhaps even 
a greater appeal to the Italian 
than to other peoples whose blood 
runs more slowly. 
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at its best—is but a substitute 
for the personal presentation of 
your goods. 


| b deine: advertising literature— 


Don’t cheapen it by printing it on cheap 
stock. Cheapness never inspires confidence. 


It doesn’t give the desired perspective. 


It starts the thoughts running in the wrong 
direction. 


“Strathmore Quality” Book and Cover 
Papers will make your advertising literature 
attractive and appealing— will convey 
thoughts with the correct perspective. 


They cost more. But you let results tell 
the real story. 


Ask your printer to show you the “Strath- 
more Quality” Books—or we will send 
them. 


The ‘‘Strathmore Quality’”’ Mills 


THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


$¢@ 
Zz 
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THE NEED FOR MAIL OR- 
DER ABILITY IN COMMU- 
NITY ADVERTISING. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING WEST NEEDS 
MOST —GREAT FIELD FOR THE 
WELL-TRAINED ADVERTISING MAN 
—A TRAVELER’S DISCOVERIES IN 
MANY STATES AND CITIES. 


By Frank E. Morrison, 
Of “Success Magazine.” 


[Note.—Mr. Morrison has recently 
returned from a month’s trip to the 
Pacific Coast, whither he journeyed 
primarily to deliver an address before 
the Oregon Development League, at 
Portland, Ore. Going and coming he 
visited many advertising communities, 
studied their methods and observed what 
he believed were points of strength 
or: weakness. ] 


The advertising communities of 


the West need men who have 
been trained successfully in the 


ways of mail-order advertising. 

I was of this opinion before I 
took a trip to the Pacific Coast, my 
visit lasting from November 1oth 


to December 19th. I was even more 
firmly of this opinion after I had 
had a glimpse into the “works,” 
so to speak, of the community ad- 
vertisers. Brainy, aggressive and 
virile men are they who through 
advertising are trying to make 
‘arger and busier the cities of 
Texas, Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. They 
are most competent executives 
when dealing with a matter that 
lies nearest their hands. But they 
have not yet learned the finesse 
of display advertising. I did not 
find more than two or three com- 
mercial secretaries who had ex- 
perience that would qualify as a 
writer and placer of up-to-date 
mail-order advertising. 

But why a man who is wise in 
mail-order advertising for a city 
that wishes to secure the best re- 
sults? 

Community advertising copy 
should pull inquiries; and_ these 
inquiries should be handled in a 
way to increase interest in what 
a community has to offer. A mail- 
order expert would find himself 
perfectly at home in scheming 
inquiry-pulling copy; his experi- 
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ence would render him admiral y 
fit to get the most out of the ; - 
sponses from this copy. His : 
tuitive knowledge of the write 
character, his ability to turn t! 
knowledge to use by advanci 
his proposition in the way to 
the most effective, would pri 
wonderfully valuable to the gre 
work of bringing new residei 
and new manufacturers to a ci 
It is in no captious spirit, but 
the friendliest desire to be of u e 
to these enthusiastic workers 
the West that I make this sugge - 
tion. 

As a rule the chief defect 
most copy placed by the Wes 
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What do you know 


about Baker City, Oregon? If you ure considering coming West, there are s good 
many things you ough! to know au ker City and viewnity before you decide 
upon 6 estion. It is certainly a thisthke for s min to locate without investigst- 
ing the opportunities this section offers. You ought to know sbout Baker City 


You owe it to yourself, It is a serous thing t start in anew. It is 8 sorrowful 
thing when s man chooses the wrong location. Yew ought to how about BakerCity 
Fill ow! the Gismh below now and mow u lo dey 


;———- 





1 om interested in Céruh growing. (dairying. () mining. (general farming. [Jry farming, 
Coerigniet ands, C) oct-maning, C) manatacraring openings. (] businem or profesional oppor 
renities, (5) Central Oregon, (} homesteads, (poultry raising, 

oO ‘Mark with an X what you wih to know show), 


Name 


Adder 

ees ose 

PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COU- 
PON FOR COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, 


ern cities is that of being too gen- 
eral. The page throws off a warm- 
ing glow of _ hospitality—they 
are big-hearted people in the 
West and they could not keep 
their big-heartedness out of their 
copy if they should try. But it is 
not sufficiently specific. The ad- 
vertising shows an unmistakable 
longing for more good settlers; 
one knows that behind it is a 
hand extended, ready for a hearty 
grasp. But it does not convey in 
detail what the community can 
offer to newcomers. 
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a word, the advertising 
should be educational. A commu- 
nit. should analyze its “equip- 
mat.” It has opportunities, yes. 
B.. so have many other places. 

at can a man do with these 
ortunities? Who knows, for 
ance, that a most profitable 
ning awaits those who would 
to Portland, or the nearby dis- 
to raise chickens or to 
iduct a dairy? That section 
hungry for men who know 
Itry raising and how to 
ke butter and supply pure 
k. But nothing of the kind 
ever appeared in the copy 
that district, as far as I know. 
a series of ads, one ad could 
| should be devoted to this fine 
ning for poultry raisers and 
rymen. So each of the series 
uld concentrate upon one par- 
ular gift it can offer the seeker 
new opportunity. The apple 
hs been given more attention 
in is good for this Western- 
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country; the whole West has op- 
portunity galore. But this oppor- 
tunity must be divided into units, 
and each unit—whether fishing, 
cattle-raising, potato-growing or 
butter-making—be advanced in the 
same educational way that has 
brought success to houses like 
Colgate’s, or Heinz or Simmons. 

Perhaps an advertising man in 
his enthusiasm for his profession 
errs in believing, as the endless 
leagues of that wonderful West 
glide under his eye, that its future 
development depends measurably 
upon copy. And he is strength- 
ened in this error, if error it is, by 
the support of the leaders out 
there. Everywhere, in Des Moines, 
Spokane, Seattle, Boise, or Port- 
land, the men were eager to 
know how to advertise effec- 
tively. Questions are thrown 
at anyone at all who claims to 
have a knowledge of advertising 
ways, and they wait eagerly for 
the answers. It is no uncommon 
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Subject : Evening Clothes 


W tailor 


Y prices begin at $75. My organization consists of 
tailormen who never dig a needle into any other kind 
of garments but Evening Wear. 4 Silk lined through- 

out, of course, and tailored as only a Vroom garment can be. 


lam prepared to execute Dress Svit orders in ten days time. 
icker action wouldn’t be satisfactory to me—-nor you 


Eleven fifty five 
roadway 7 

















attention. 





Your $20,000 Salesman Wears Quiet Clothes 


He knows that by effacing himself, his words and his goods gain full 


We produce form letters so perfect that no thought of “What kind 
of a letter is this?” arises in the prospect’s mind. 
creates only a subconscious impression of an individual letter and 
leaves his mind receptive to your message, 


Elbert Hubbard would call this Art. 
Our 1910 ledgers show it to be Mighty Good Business. 


American Letter Company 
Patentees and Sole Operators of the Typewriter Press 
64-68 Fulton Street, New York 
Telephone John 1958. 


Their execution 
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experience to attend a dinner of 
community “boosters” and find 
yourself discussing the question 
of development by advertising 
with the governor of the state 
himself. 

Certain sections have not yet 
got beyond the rudimentary ad- 
vertising stage. One large city, for 
instance, spends about $100,000 a 
year in advertising of all kinds. 
This goes for publicity in the na- 
ture of apple shows, exhibits, con- 
ventions and salaries. This city 
secures publicity through the 
“date line’ type of advertising. 
“News” stories are written up by 
e€x-newspaper men, usually clever 
fellows who would be valuable if 
they were trained in the funda- 
mentals of good advertising. 

Those of us who have studied 
advertising as a serious pursuit, 
know how lacking in substantial 
value is press-agentry of this kind. 
It cannot advance the “reason 
why” appeal, and that appeal 


should by all means be the basis. 


of community advertising. 

Think of the results of an in- 
vestment of $100,000 if spent in 
the display advertising of a city in 
magazines and newspapers! It 
would make that busy city the 
most-talked-of place in America. 

The advertising idea has gotten 
a tight hold of all the people. The 
farmers are the first to respond to 
an appeal for funds. Manv of the 
towns I visited are spending from 
$1 to $5 per capita. In Southern 
Idaho, a small place depending 
upon the surrounding farmers 
raised a fund that averaged $2 
per capita. Most of the contribu- 
tors were farmers. Along the 
Southern Pacific lines, for every 
dollar the towns raise for adver- 
tising, the Southern Pacific 
matches it with another. When 
a community desires, it may have 
its booklets and other literature 
printed by the railroad company, 
by paying half the cost of manu- 
facture. 

GUARDING AGAINST. GRAFTING 

POLITICIANS. 

I found the enterprising men in 
Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota 
determined to push a bill through 
their legislatures this winter to 


empower the states to appropriate 
money for advertising. This is 
somewhat different from the prop- 
osition of a city spending its own 
money with the consent of a state, 
expressed in an enabling act. The 
state itself will foot the advertis- 
ing bills, if these laws are passed. 

The earnest men of these three 
states are fully aware that they 
must protect this advertising fund, 
if it becomes available, from the 
preying politician, looking for 
“boodle” and “rake-offs.” They 
have politicians out there, as in 
the East, who look no further 
than their own pockets. These 
parasites doubtless will help fight 
the bills through, hoping to protit 
by turning some of the funds 
toward themselves. If a resident 


ANGLAUEEL ERAAgELE 


A Great 


Dairy Center 


wnens 2 very IN MARE 5 FOR THE ¢ REATEST 
st 


The See cramento to Valley saggy Company 


¢ 
a 
produces 7 to 12 
' 
m 


Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 
2 “ Hollister & Co.. Sales st heaas California 


TULL HOTTY ATH cOO TCG 


ONE OF THE MANY COMMUNITY ADS IN 
WESTERN MEDIUMS. 


of any of these three states is 
objecting to the bills, it is because 
of this fear of the politicians who 
will spot the fund as another bun- 
dle of “boodle.” It is likely that 
the states will trust to their West- 
ern vigilance to protect the money 
that may be allowed by the state. 

If these bills go through, it is 
almost certain that little general 
advertising will be done the first 
year. It is planned to have a 
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SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


There is a typewriter designed specially to meet the 
equirements of your work. All of those things that your 
tenographer finds it difficult or impossible to do satis- 
factorily on the ordinary machine can be done easily 
ind perfectly on the 


ROY AL wyrewnrter *65% 


Index card work, filling in blank forms. making out reports, 
chedules, etc., addressing circulars, envelopes and post-cards, 
heavy manifolding, sten- 

‘il cuttin g—whenever 
vou are “up against it” 

mn any of these or other 
propositions, then send 
for a Royal. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Room 52 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 
New York. 
4 Branch in Each Principal 
City. 








Dead Heats Are Comparatively Rare 


N almost every test of skill one man is found a little better 
I than the other—sometimes vastly better. 

The principle applies in copy writing. 
Your own copy may be the best—but the only way to be sure 
is by @ comparative test. 
Once we break through the crust of skepticism, and get a man 
to try our copy he keeps using ours. 
Our best customers are those we had to convince by results. 


The Business Development Company of America 
‘* Writers of Selling Copy ’’, 
Send for “Advertising and Selling”—A Distinction with a Difference. 


1.2.9 Naeead St 88 tT ¢ Naw. Y oe xe, tt? 
Established tr9o01 Phone Cortland 5374 

















‘The famous trade mark 
‘s " 
1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ guar- 
antees the Aeaviest triple plate. 
Catalogue “P’’ shows all designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 
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An Evidence of the Increasing 
Influence of the German Gazette 
in Philadelphia 

is the new 300,000 line Gimbel 
campaign that has just started 
therein. It is a straw that shows 
the way of the wind. This famous 
department store has used all the 
leading local dailies and this de- 
parture establishes the desirability 
of the 350,000 Germans in the 
“City of Homes.” 

National advertisers should know 
that one rate covers the morning, 
evening and Sunday editions of 
The Philadelphia German Gazette. 
Hence the economy in using the 
combination. 

Keep The Gazette in mind in mak- 
ing up your IgI1 lists. 


Weex Enpinc DECEMBER 17TH, 1910: 
100,830 Lines 
740 


First Newspaper 
GAZETTE 

Third Newspaper 
Fourth Newspaper 
Fifth Newspaper 
Sixth Newspaper 


The German Gazette Publishing 
Philadelphia. 
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Turn to your 
Dictaphone and 
the things you 
ordinarily put off writ- 
ing are done ‘‘right off 
the reel.’’ 


Our nearest office will show 
you; or write for catalog to 


THE DICTAPHONE 


Box 111, Tribune Building 
NEW YORK 
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committee compile statistics ak 
the resources of the state—to 
out, in a word, what it may ad\ 
tise to advantage. 

It was natural that the West: r 
advertising communities  shc 
band themselves into leagues, W 
central “clearing houses,” for 
quiries, etc. The Portland Cor 
mercial Club, for instance, | 
fathered the Oregon Developme: 
League. Its presiding genius, 
C. Chapman, is a wonder at ta k 
ing money out of inland towns 
advertising purposes. He has hi 
advertising experience and kno-y 
the benefits accruing from adv 
tising and he can paint them it 
way that the Western townsm:i 
and farmer can’t resist. Every 
body has come to understand tl 
he personally will profit if t 
territory in which he lives profits, 
Portland citizens shoulder the 
inajor expense of the Oregon De- 
velopment League. The Presi- 
dent is one of the wealthiest men 
of Portland, who thirty years ago 
came into Portland with $30. Its 
citizens know that its future de- 
pends upon the towns of the inter- 
ior, whose development will be re- 
flected in the growth of Portland. 


All of this advertising is sure 
to result in the civic betterment 
of the Western municipalities. Im- 
provement has, in many cases, al- 
ready followed a determination 
to advertise. They know out 
West that there is no use adver- 
tising, unless a city has “the 
goods.” The “goods” in this case 
are cleanliness in streets, good 
civic spirit, good schools, good 
everything, “as advertised.” Des 
Moines is not the only city that 
first set its house in order before 
advertising. It has perhaps gone 
further than the rest in institut- 
ing radical changes for the bet- 
ter. for instance in the matter of 
its commission government, but 
wherever there is a desire to ad- 
vertise, there i¢ usually coupled 
with it the knowledge that the 
community must clean its face 
and rectify its conduct, if neces- 
sary. That is the social side, of 
vital importance, to all of this 
widespread advertising activity. 

The Western readiness to over- 
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come any shortcomings is illus- 
tratcd by an experience I had in 
a thriving town in Oregon, 
fan. us for its apples and prunes. 
t down at the breakfast table, 
ie leading hotel, with my mind 
| upon apples. 
\ fine large baked apple,” I 
-red of the waiter. 
fter a search in the kitchen 
he regretted that the hotel had 
no baked apples. 
Some of your famous silver 
prenes then.” 
fter another tripeto the kitchen 
th waiter reported “no prunes.” 
\Vhat,” I exclaimed. “In this 
co.ntry which is known in the 
E:-t chiefly for its apples and 
prines, you have none of this 
fr. t? That’s remarkable. Give 
some raw apples then.” I got 
apples but they were seconds 
the charge was two for I5 
cents. 

Later in the day I related my 
experience to the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. I said 
that anyone from the East surely 
expected Oregon’s chief fruits to 
be served in its hotels. Was it 
not a poor sense of advertising tc 
allow this? 

He understood immediately. He 

called the hotel proprietor by 
‘hone and explained the matter 
to him, from the advertising view- 
point. Although the landlord de- 
murred at the prunes, claiming 
that they were “a boarding house 
dish,” he consented to serve these, 
as well as apples, when he learned 
that such hotels as the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York and the La 
Salle in Chicago printed “prunes” 
upon their bills of fare. 

The next morning both baked 
apples and prunes were on the 
menu. 


_The December banquet of the Pil- 
im Publicity Association was held at 
City Club on the 19th. It was 
{ransportation Night, and the speakers 
ere: D. O. Ives, Manager Transporta- 
n Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; F. W. Hamilton, D.D., 
LLD., President Tufts College; Rev. 
eorge Wood Anderson, of St. Louis. 
his was one of the best dinners of 
'.e association this year and was large- 
attended by members and guests. 
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Pat It on Your List! 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


53 years the Daily and 
Sunday family newspa- 
per of German-American 
Newark the Metropolis of 
New Jersey. 

Positively the only pa- 
per existing to reach this 
rich German field. 

No special copy neces- 
sary. Accurate  transla- 
tion guaranteed. Matrices 
can be used. Modest 
rates. 


Send for Rate Card 

















THE 


Morning Record 


MERIDEN, CONN., 
is the 
ONLY TWO-CENT NEWSPAPER 
in a field of 


60,000 Population 


and the only other Meriden 
daily is a three-cent paper. 

The RECORD LEADS in 
Want advertising, in local dis- 
play advertising and in Foreign 
einige | i the better class, 
because _ it unquestionably 
MERIDEN’ Ss LEADING HOME 
NEWSPAPER. 

More than 90% of the entire 
circulation of the RECORD is 
delivered at the homes of its 
subscribers, and in the majo me 
of these homes no other 
den — is seen with any ‘de. 
gree of regularity. 

Address the publication office, 
or any —— ~~ = rec- 
ognized by the 
for rates and other colleesaat 
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FOR SALE 


Evening 
Newspaper 














IN A NEW YORK STATE CITY 
OF 80,000 


Old established with good 
advertising record and pos- 
sibilities. 

To be sold to close an estate 
THE 
ESSER-WRIGHT CO. 
48 City Bank Building 
UTICA, N. Y. 














The Surest and Timeliest 
Route to 


More Circulation 
Lies in My 
1910 
Census Charts 


Every reader in the territory 
in which your paper circu- 
lates is interested in the recent 
census. Write me NOW 
for sample and prices, and 
get in the class with the 
hundreds of satisfied publish- 
ers who are using this power- 
ful circulation builder. 


‘S. Blake Wilsden 


N i Specialist 
151- 153 Wabash. Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE INGENIOUS ELE‘ 


TRIC SIGNS. 





| NEW YORK’S NEW ADDITIONS—TAN 


GIER’S AND PERRIER SIGNS NOV: 
IN EFFECT—A PECULIAR SIGN 1 
OHIO. 





Ingenuity in electrical displ: 
on New York’s “Great Whit 
Way” has recently added sever 
noteworthy advertisements to tl 
myriad that already flashed ar 
blinked at the Broadway crowd 

An immense’ sign in_ whic 


scene painting and electrical di: 


play are cleverly combined t 
show a waterside scene “by day 
and then “by night” has bee 
erected at Thirty-third street an: 
3roadway by the promoters of 
summer resort, Tangier, Long Is 
land. The novelty of this sign i 


| its remarkable resemblance to : 


theatrical stage setting. 

Longacre Square, which, by th 
attraction of its new theatres an: 
resturants nightly, grows to be 
more and more the center of th« 
city’s night life, received an addi- 
tion not long ago in a huge sigi 
erected by ihe United States 


‘ay ane Pt 


* 
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ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC SIGNS EVER 
SHOWN ON BORDAWAY. 


agents for a French table water, 
Perrier. This sign is a full-sized 
display of the Great Fountain, 
3asin of Latone, at Versailles, 
France. It has been reproduced 
by electricity in such a realistic 
way that it is easily recognized 
by every one who has_ seen 
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the original. There are thirty- 


seven streams in all, varying in 
leneth from sixteen to sixty-seven 
fect These are in constant mo- 
tion, exactly as in the real foun- 


tain. and the action of the streams 
bre iking and falling into the three 
grat basins and then flowing 


fies ier 
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THE PERRIER SIGN AT NIGHT. « 


over the sides is reproduced with 
remarkable reality. 
ven blase Broadwayites opened 
their eyes at this newest and 
largest sign. It is located at the 
irtheast corner of Broadway and 
lorty-seventh street, and is 100 
feet long and 50 feet high. 
rhe erection of so elaborate a 
en was due, in a great measure, 
t a recent agitation in New York 
for the regulation of electric signs. 
This agitation was based on the 
very ugly Heidelberg Tower, 
which interferes with the vista of 
the Times Building down Broad- 
ay, but the “Perrier” people, 
\ who are sensitive to,public opinion 
this country, thought it was 
important, and as they were con- 
sidering their design at the time 
they submitted the matter to the 
imes, who had advised the for- 
ation of an association to pass 
n designs. Neither the Times 
r Perrier desired to initiate the 
ovement, however, and it was 
ropped. 
According to sign makers and 
lectricians a new sign erected for 
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“A Razor-Saver for 
Shavers” is the title 
of a wee circular 
that tells all about a 
new idea for adding 
new joys to self- 
shaving. We will 
send the circular free 
on request. “You're 
next!” 


The application of 3- 
in-One will make any 
razor cut easier, bet- 
ter and stay sharp 
longer. It will keep 
any razor edge always 
keen and as smooth 
as velvet. Don’t scoff! Buy 3-in- 
One and try this new idea. 


Big 8 oz. bottle—50 cts.; 
cts.; 1 oz—10 cts. Al 
stores. 





3 oz.—25 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 
and special scientific circular, 





ACCETERED 
oud BOYER 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 


Are You A 


Manufacturer 


looking for an advertising manager who 
can help you market a larger output, 
and create a broader demand for your 
product? I can convince you that I’m 
the man you need. Have had long 
Agency experience, and been through 
every phase of advertising work. Know 
printing, engraving, etching and art- 
work, and can get the utmost service 
and value for your money in all these 
things. Can see the weak spots in 
most any proposition and help you 
dodge the petty grafts and ‘‘dead-wood” 
mediums that kill so many campaigns. 
Can also see the strong spots and make 
the most of talking points. If you are 
looking for a seasoned Advertising 
Manager, a man of tact, initiative, 
energy and good judgment—one who 
will make a success of your advertising 
—my references and samples of work 
on national and mail-order copy for 
well-known concerns, will convince you 
that I’m your man. I want to get with 
a live manufacturer or national adver- 
tiser, but will consider any proposition 
based on legitimate merchandising. 
CHICAGO ONLY. “W. F. B.,” 915 
La Salle Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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| 
Are You Developin 
Your Export Markets 7? 


Don't let your competitor get your share 
of foreign trade. ‘The AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER service gives you all the pub- 
licity you need to cover the important 
) markets abroad. It includes also trans 
lations, ratings, information, 
etc.,without charge Write for 

samp'e copies and particulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
137 William Street 
N. ¥. 
Established 

1877 





“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


. World-wide Circulation and 
doubtedly the most dosely 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news _ service, 
National and Foreign. 


un- 
read 


Local, 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 

















Moving Picture News| 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 


orld where Motion Pictures are used, 

Advertisers more than satished with re- 

sults, Write for terms and sample copy 
Cinematograph Publishing Company | 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York | 























30 WESTERN IDEAS 
FOR TWO BITS 
Every one of these 30 selling ideas has brought busi- 
oan the largest concern of its kind on the Pacific 
Coast. They are brimfull of practical salesmanship 
and include attractive designs that can be adapted to 
your business. rap up a_ uarter and send for 
them to-day. 
COOPER ADVERTISING CO. 

20 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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the Morgan Engineering Compa: 
of Alliance, O., is the largest 
attempted. The sign spells “M« 
gan,” the letters being hung per- 
pendicularly down the side of 
400-foot smokestack. It is visil 
a mile and a half away at nig 
and stands out a beacon at ev: 
greater distances, although i: 
possible to decipher. 


_—_+o7———— 
R. I. CUYLER CHANGES HIS 
CONNECTION. 


_R. I. Cuyler has resigned as adve 
tising manager of the Carter Whi 
Lead Company, Chicago, to assume t 
management of the paint house 
Gould & Cutler, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
is understood that he will be also 
stockholder and director of this firm. 
_Mr. Cuyler entered, the paint fie! | 
six years ago when he became adve 
tising manager of the Carter Whit 
Lead Company. Since then the “Lead 
with the Spread” has acquired a larg 
measure of fame. When Mr. Cuyle: 
went with the Carter White Lead Con 
pany there was no regularly organize! 
advertising department and the appr: 
priation for publicity was small. H 
originated and promoted the Cart. 
Times, a house organ which has bee 
valuabie in increasing business. 

Goyld & Cutler, Inc., has been esta! 
lished about seventy years and is we 
known throughout New England. 


—— —_+o+—______ 

WOULD PROHIBIT FALSI 

AND MISLEADING 
ADVERTISING. 


BILL 


A bill aiming to put a stop to false 
and misleading advertising has_ been 
introduced in the Massachusetts Senate 
by Senator George H. Tinkham, of 
Boston. The act is a duplicate of the 
bill which has been passed with modi- 
fications in Connecticut, Iowa, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, and is 
based on a law which has been on the 
statute books of the state of California 
for some time. 

Senator Tinkham says the present 
law in Massachusetts reaching the par 
ticular kind of deception covered by 
the act is the old law of larceny by 
false pretenses, which is extremely diff 
cult to use with effect before moder: 
juries, and which in a few cases has 
been practically of no avail. 


——+o+>—__—_- 


In spite of a fire which did damage 
to the plant, Sunday evening, Decem 
ber 25, of the Currier Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Woman’ 
World, there has been no serious delay 
in getting out the February issue, th 
advertising forms of which closed, a: 
scheduled, December 81st. 
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‘OMBINATION OF “PROGRESS 
MAGAZINE” AND “OPPOR- 
TUNITY.” 


» Progress Magazine and Oppor- 
y will be combined with the 
ch, 1911, issue. 

the future development of Prog- 
and Opportunity seemed to be 
g identical lines, the publishers 
to the conclusion that they were 
ishing two magazines where one 
azine would have answered more 
factorily. By forming one maga- 
they could work out a better and 
e complete periodical than either 
he others. 

1e combined magazine will contain 
best material that was printed in 
cress and the best that has appeared 
'pportunity, but it will work along 
er lines—Opportunity, Progress 
Achievement being its chosen 
he magazine is published by The 
gress Company, Chicago. Jewett 
Ricker is managing editor, C. D. 
hell is advertising manager, Wil- 
F. Schram is business manager. 

+ e+ —_- 
WEARS OFF THE COVER RE- 
READING. 


HE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CoMPANY. 
a 
Totepo, O., Dec. 6, 1910. 
tor of Printers’ Inx: 
We are enclosing herewith our check 
$2.00 to cover one year’s renewal 
scription to your admirable maga- 
> beginning with the December 8th 
number, per your memorandum invoice. 
We consider Printers’ InK to be 
he one journal of facts that the up-to- 
late advertising man cannot afford to 
without. 
rhe criticism that we offer is that 
he cover of the magazine is not suffi- 
ntly heavy to carry the bunch of 
interesting pages which are read and 
read sO many times. 
With best wishes for a Cheerful 
ristmas and a most Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year, we are, 
E. A. MacHen. 





PROMISING BUSINESS 
FOR SALE CHEAP 


A Pennsylvania skin Specialist perfected a 
scientific three-remedy, systematic complexion 
reatment, consisting of two tablets and a cream, 
that he used for eight years in private practice 
vith gratifying results. He started a little ad- 
vertising but ran into medical ethics, I was so 
upressed with the high merit of the treatment 
ind the results that I secured control of the rights 
I don't know of a sure way of making a fortune 

it of the business in a few months, but I believe 
here are excellent possibilities in it for some one 
«ho has more time and money than I can spare. 

her treatment of such real merit on the mar- 

et; it should have a very broad sale. Attractive 
ame has been trade-marked; all details of pre- 
paring and packing goods worked up; strong 
oklet, follow-up literature and advertisements 
ready. If you have push and alittle capital write 


S. ROLAND HALL, Principal, I. C. S. 











' School of Advertising, Scranton, Pa. 


“The Breeder’s 
Gazette is the 
a Farmer’s Greatest 


” 

Paper. 

—W. A. HENRY, 

America’s Foremost 
Agricultural Educator. 

The Gazette is mailed to bona-fide 
subscribers only, and at a higher sub- 
scription rate than that maintained by 
any other weekly farm publication. 

It goes into more than 80,000 of 
the best farm homes every week, and 
we can supply abundant testimony that 
it is read with interest by every mem- 
ber of the family. 

he Gazette is purely a_ business 
paper for an intelligent and well-to-do 
class of people living in country homes. 

It carries more advertising at its pub- 
lished yate than any paper of its class 
in the world. Established in 1881, it 
has for years presented an annual in- 
creased amount of high-class business 
announcements. 

Rate 50c. an agate line flat. No 
discounts for time or space. For an 
further particulars consult reliable ad- 
vertising agents everywhere or address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
358 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association 





ERNE LALLA AEE LEILA SER EN 
The Tip which Saves the Card 
i 


) 


Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks. Look neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wearcomes, 
Other guides wear out ina third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

‘ANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 








German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
!hink what a quantity of goods the 140,00u 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 36c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDKESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines 
Addressing gone at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





lH W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 lieaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lo:te, N C , covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 











T# E producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P.I. for 
sample copy and rates 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


The first weekly of aero- 
nautics. Average circulation 
4,000, growing fast. Agents 
write ‘ AFRO," St. Louis, 
Missouri 


HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 
ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘“*CUBA OPFORTUNI- 








TIES" Sample copy 10 cents, mailed Box 
1078, Havana, Cuba. 1.. Maclean Beers, pub- 
lisher. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City Send for estimates 






















Liste? and Gaa <= Showing. Good Location 
Mostly individ. rds Write for open dat 
Standis ap Ae Providence Ril... 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BY! NESS CHANCE. A clean stock of ma 
order goods that will retaii for over $1,000.0( 
On account of leaving U. 5. will sell all for on 
$75. Circulars descriping goods free. JAME 
ORR, 214 Kasota Bldg., Minncapoiis, Mian. 


5.» 4 





ANTED—A man with reacy money to bu 

a part interest in, or the whole of, one ct 
the best daily newspaper properties in the Rock 
Mountain Region. A capabie business manage 
to purchase a part interest preferred. An idea 
business opening tor any person and particular] 
for a man who desires to live in one of the Rocky 
Mountain States. Address: ‘*XCO," care o 
Printers’ Ink.t 








ENGRAVING 
ER FECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. ver 1m THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING Cu , Youngstown, Ohio 











FOR SALE 
FoR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 
Press, with complete Stereotyping Outht and 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of from 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMES, 
Chester, Pa. 





‘OR SALE—Two Linotype Machines, single 

letter, in good condition. Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
duing splendid work. Can be changed to two- 
letter machines at very little expense to pur 
chaser. CHE R TIMES, Chester, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


OUNG MAN; good education; as assistant 

to editor of trade paper; address giving ex- 
perience, salary expected and full particulars, 
ability, etc. Address, ‘ K,'’ care of Printers’ 
Ink. ’ 


















IRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 

MANAGER WANTED WITHAN 
EASTERN PAPER HAVING MORE THAN 
100,000 CIRCULATION. ADDRESS “ABC,” 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 





W/ANTED—Good combination man, illus- 
trator and copywriter. One capable of 
developing into an office manager. Good op- 
portunity for live, young man who is ambitious 
and on the square. Notrills. Addres: ‘‘ P. B.,"’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—A New York representative for 

“OPPORTUNITY." See our half page dis- 
play ad in thisnumber. We want anexperienced 
advertising man well acquainted among Eastern 
advertisers and agencies. Write giving particu- 
lars with experience to Advertising Manager, 
* OPPORTUNITY,” 210 Monroe St., Chicago. 





ANTED—Live advertising solicitors for an 

established periodical recently come into 
new hands. Only men with sufficient faith in 
theirability to work for liberal commissi@ns need 
apply. Time Table & Information §Co., 43 
Exchange Place, New York City. 
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TIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
ising, publishing and printing houses, 
South and West. High grade service. 
ration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
*PAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
Mass. 








NFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
f ‘ Anything You Want to Know. 
a 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








LABELS 


3,900 Gummed Labels, 
S 1x2 inches, printed to order 
1 postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
ton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. e 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Who IS smitn? 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





. ’MMERCIAL ARTIST. Position wanted. 
12 years’ experience. “J. F.M,’’ Printers’ Ink. 





E* ERGETIC Advertising Manager, 35, excep- 
ional executive and business prc ducing abil- 
it}, expert copy writer; open for engagement 
with first-class publication 14 yédars’ experience. 
Address “‘High-Grade,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





Present connection manager 

nitional advertiser; formerly publication and 
ency work. Eleven years good experience 

“CAPABLE WOMAN," care Printers’ Ink 





NTELLIGENT, ambitious young man who 
in write strong, compelling copy, wants po- 
n with Chicago advertiser. Good knowledge 
type, layouts, proof-reading, illustrations 
rin jeiters, etc. ‘ F.B,,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 
S CCESSFUL advertising man, 30, with 
agency and retail training, desires a position 
th a progressive concern where his business 
lity and advertising experience will be of 
alue. A good man at a reasonable salary. 
“ BOX 62,” care Printers’ Ink. 








ADVE RTISING MANAGER of Eastern and 
Western experience wants a change. Fully 
juipped every detail sales or advertising Now 
lds responsible position with manufacturing 
neern. Qualified copy writer, excellent ex- 
utive, Worthy of highest confidence—equal 
» any responsitility. “‘GRANT," care, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Advertising Man 


ng experience with large Chicago mai: order 
ouse. Practical knowledge of printing, litho- 
raphy, illustrating, engraving, paper. Expert 
ayout man and catalog compiler Writer of 
sensible and forceful copy Experienced in 
ewspaper advertising, billboards, booklets and 
‘ollow-up letters. Twelve years’ experience. 
refer to connect with large progressive West- 
rn mail order house. White to-day for samples. 
Will answer fully and concisely. Not out ofa 
1v. Address “ MAIL ORDER.” 








UCCESSFUL advertising man; _ well-ac- 

quainted among New York advertisers and 
agents; wants to represent a weekly or monthly 
paper in New York City. Has a record for 
securing business, Will accept either salary 
or commission, but is willing to rely upon his 
ability to produce results for an_ income, 
— “ BOX 28,” care of Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER of unusual 
experience, good personality and a record 
of success is open to the right proposition. Is 
sommeee to take full charge of the department, 
handle canvassing force, premium or clubbing 
efforts. Writes strong copy and letters, has 
original ideas, can plan and execute special 
campaigns, and is familiar with the general de- 
tails of periodical publishing as well as all 
details of circulation work. Address ‘BOX 411," 
care Printers’ Ink. 





AN ADVERTISING MAN possessing seven 
years’ varied experience, thoroughly con- 
versant with the ethics of printing and now 
employed as advertising manager for a large 
mereantile house in the East, desires to con- 
nect with some manufacturing concern. Write 
me immediately regarding both the present 
and future possibilities of anything you may 
have to offer. Address “ BROWNING.” care 
Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Position Wanted 


Can you use a young man of energy and ability 
in your organization? One who believes in him- 
self and in work, wants to connect with the right 
people and make good. Has studied advertising 
three years, understands many of its principles, 
enthuses over its possibilities and is satisfied he 
is suited to the work. Has solicited advertising 
successfully, but has had limited practical ex- 
perience in copy writing. Ready on short notice 
to fit in anywhere in your organization and prove 
up. Well educated, American, 28, married, 
clean record, salary reasonable, with prospects. 
“ENTHUSIASTIC” care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Only daily paper in southwest- 
ern city of 18,0086. Annual business exceeds 
$50,000. Returned owner over $12,000 in cash 
for personal effort and investment in last 
fiscal year. For sale to settle an estate. 
Asked price $60,000. Well equipped. An ex- 
traordinary opportunity to secure a solid and 
commanding business which will pay ¥ a 
in a few years, Proposition No. 81. C PAL- 
MER. Newspaper Broker, 277 ® al lon WW. YY. 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 





for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,335 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. best 
results. 

Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper Of its city. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 


ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 

Ga This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning T7elegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1910, sworn, 14,078. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 1,726; average for 1909, 7,729 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 

New Haven, Lvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (Sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, 5c 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,547. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 

New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Its readers are responsive to advertisements. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Average tor 
Daily, .451; Sunday, 7,031. 

Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 51,792 (© @). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos., 
1910, 13,765. E. Katz. Special Agent, N. Y 

Jacksonville, Zimes-Umion. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644: daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A, 


1909, 


Average cir- 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1000. 6.836 

Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, igvg, 5,122. - 

Peoria, Avening Star. 


Circulation for 1009, 
20,874, 





6-6. 0:0.04 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
gS The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- / 





than all the 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the mtrst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WwW 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 

net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
isers. 
G2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who wiil pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 

INDIANA 

Evansville, Journai-News. Average, 1909, 
11,943. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. si di 

Princeton, Clarton-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 

South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average Aug 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana. 

IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Nov., ’10, 17,281 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7 tmes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy daily i: 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'o9-June, '10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise ir 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.’ 
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Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
et paid 45,488. 


MAINE 
sta, Kennebec Sourmal, daily average 
168 Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
or, Commercial, Average tor 1909, dally 
cekiy, 27,763. 
iston, Sua. Daily average year ending, 
1g10, 6,241; Sept., 1gto, av., 5,886 
land, Avening Express. Averagetor 1009, 
15,219. Sunday 7/elegram, 10,506 


MARYLAND 
timore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
9,234; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
itimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
any. Average 1900, 83,416. For Nov., 
1910, 81,334 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guasanteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
able paper. Largest amount ol week day ad. 


Yee we ve we 


oston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1900, 7,335,279 itnes 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 
504,359 more tines than any other Brston 
published. 
ivertisements go in morning and afternoon 
ions fur one price. 
e above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
rom the big department store tothe smaiiest 
ant"’ ad Jhey are not selected trom any 
rable month, but comprise the totals from 
snuary I, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


kite tk te ek 


_ Boston, Post. Average November, 1910; The 
ton Sunday Post, 287,494, a gain of 28,120 
ies per Sunday over November, 1909; "The 
ton Daily Post, 342,032, a gain of 7,209 
copies per day over November, 1909. 

Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm'thly 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Bes 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
est paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16.522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘wo cents. 

nn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 

r 1909, 18,574 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’09, 16,778; 

rst 6 mos, ‘10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (99). 

he only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S 

Y MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer Read by all 
lichigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Ye Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,858. Greatest circulation 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
310, (to July 1), 23,806. 


} 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 


ie 


Tribune, W. J 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
GUAS 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED Tribune for eleven months ending 
Nov. 30, 1910, 91,418. Average 
by Printers’ a 
Ink Publish- Circulation ot Sunday 7ridume 
ing Company for same period, 80,627. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average tor six months ending 
June 39, 1910, <. 916 
the absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed bythe Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUAR & practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1909 av-| OO 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1910, evening only, 
78,604. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov.. 1910, 81,077. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance The 
Journal's circulation is apsolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amertkanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘lurnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 
8t. Joseph, Vew-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. ‘lhe John Budd Company, Eastern Reps 
8t. Louis, Nationa: Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1gog, 119,083 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 
Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average tor 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 

Jersey City, ersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. last three months 1909, 24,686 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'vo, 19,062; March, "10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’! Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. ~ 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
137, daily, 46,284; Hnguirer, evening, 26,596 
Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843, 1008, 94,033; 1900, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1909, 6,636 
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Newburgh, Vatly News, evening. Av- 
year, 1909, 
Circulates throughout Hudson 
Vallew. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


erage circulation 


6,718. 


entire 


NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR ACE 


A combined circulation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘‘Motor Age,"’ published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

—''The Automobile,” published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 275,000 guaranteea. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, I910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000 

The World Actual average, 1009, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, ever . Daily average 
year, 1900, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 


Schenectady, Gazctie, dai A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17, 470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Kc 
14,271. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N Y. 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 10909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 

made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1909, 2,583. 

Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher 
Average tor year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117 


Weekly 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, Vews. Evening and Sunday. A 
1900, 7,346. leads all evening papers ir 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian wee 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1 41. Ac 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sun ay, 103 
For Nov., 1910, 91,245 daily; Sunday, 119,22 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'09, 16,3 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. Nov., 35 
week day, 41,098 sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N 


OREGON 


Portland, Zhe Evening Telegram i 
its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associa‘e 
Press afternoon franchise. It printe< 


179 more PAGES of, local mercantile 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contem 
rary. For the first six months of 1910 it show: 
gain over the corresponding six months of las 
year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the fofe 
held and 6,440 in the ciassitied. Sworn averag 
circulation for June, 29,962. 

Portland, The Oregonian (©0) 

average circulation, Sundays, 

Daily, 47,063. For <‘o 

y the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carrie 

more foreign, more local, and more classihed 
advertising than any other Oregon newspap 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 20,833 averacc, 
Nov., 1910. Alarger guaranteed pad 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, /¢elegrafh. Sworn aver- 
age Nov., 1910, 18,392. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1909, 12,467. July, 
13,462. Only evening paper in J 
iown. 


aeehagpranaictirnane pecleenamsarataioanie 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Pmiadetyr 

-has been awarded all four of PRINTEKS' 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Phe FARM JOURNAL is in the Koll 
of Horor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it cuarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers vaiue it more 
for guality than quantity. 


Pree eeoeoneo 


Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantce 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions 
any newspaper Sworn avera 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1910 
85,305; he Sunday Press, 166,245. 


CURA 
TEED 


Phils d:lphia, Confectioners’ Yournai, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 
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Fr HW Ye Be Pe 


“Cover Philadel- 


phia at one cost.” 


The net paid daily average 
circulation of the 


PHILADELPHIA 


yz Bulletin 


.. al Se eleven months of 


£244,528 


Copies a Day 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 


).£. a — Bldg. 
y? New Office 
Dan A. il K Pifice, Bldg. j 


KKK KKK 


Chester, 7imes,ev’g d'y. Average 1900, 7,786. 
} office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
mor Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR indspondent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; only daily 
in J.uzerne County to permit A. A, A, examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor ast six months, gain of 3,155 net in two years. 
Yo rk, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hveming 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,452—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, Geo mee H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
UAB age for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (OO) 14,436, Sunday (O©) 
ae 14,959. 


G 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
for first nine months, 1910, 2.715. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664; for = 309, 40,086. 
TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, June, “or “ 602. Only 
¥\ laso paper examined by A. 
VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6% Ist 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
19cg, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
Ex imined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. »909, 3,348. —— 
Mo itpelier paper examined by the A. A 

8. Albans. Messenger, daily. pH atal for 
1904, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Oct., 1910, 4,064; 
Nov, 4,097. Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON . 


Seattle, 7he Seattle 7imes (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GVA combines with its Dec. ‘og, cir. of 
" No 64,246 daily, 84,862 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger Average Ist 10 months. igIo, 
daily, 18,971 Sunday, 27,349. 
Tacoma, News Average for Ist Io months, 


IgI0, 19,103. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1910, daily 6,627; semi-weekly, 1,799. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan. » 1910, 6,960. 
Milwaukee, The Evening W1s- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
7 culation from April to Sept., 1910 
GUAR 41,144. Gain on April cal Py ag 
tee 1909, 8,768 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. Jt covers the city of 
Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
completed by Association of American Advertis- 
ers Oct. 3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Avz., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Fournal,(evening daily). |p 
1,615 Columns 11 Inches of adver- 
GUAR tising in Nov., (26 days.) Circu 
TEED lation 62,871; daily gain 4,447 
over Nov., 1909. Goes to over 60% 
of Milwaukee homes. The 
Fournal leads in both classified and display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. flat. C.D Bertolet, Mgr 
Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; J. F, 
Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A.A 
Racine, Daily Fournal. Oct., 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,203. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T" WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1000, 60,686 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper Adv 
$4.20 an inch N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7riiun- Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Oct., 
48,312; weekly 1909, 27,060; Oct., 1910, 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 34,291, 
(Saturday av., 37,637). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
November igto, 101,139 Largest in Canada 
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|The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














COLORADO 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combinec 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (O@y, carries double the number of 
Want Ads oO! any other paper. Rate lc.aword. 


ILLINOIS 
lied Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and» 176,000 daily.circulations 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct’ 
results Kates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


esN]TEARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, ye or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily New. says the ost-office 
Review, and thats aap the Daily News is 
Chicago’s ‘want ad '*directory. 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


is the looting, “Want Ad” 
of the State 





Medium 


Only Sunday Paper. Rate 1 cent per word 


The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 
gst Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want.Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad.Medium of Baltimore, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find alf good places listed in its adver- 
tisingycolumns 


Ye tk yk 


HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

first eight months of 1910 printed a total of 
318,884 paid want ads; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


KRKKKK 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7rtdune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the ol 
Minneapolis daily. All 
vertising in the daily appear 
both morning and evening 
GUA tions for the one charge 
Tridyne printedduring thellm s, 
Maa ended Dec. 1, 1910, 2,344,188 |i «s 
of classified advertising. Ra 
, L cent a word, cash with orde 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a ‘line, where char 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


Th Minneapolis Journai, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classifed Adver- 


tising than any other Minnee 
apolis newspaper.’ No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1910, amounted to 167,076 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 22,352 


— Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 
NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Yersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classihed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results 
NEW YORE 
i Siew Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over go% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
OKLAHOMA 
TH Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,477. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 

five-times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 

UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 

HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capita 

of Canada, prints more want ads than 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has donr 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
imber of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality o: their circulation,” 

















ALABAMA 
e Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
k st section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
rybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
7» Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
S-, ‘ember, 1910, 51,792 (©). 


GEORGIA 
anta Constitution (@©). Now as always, 
th. ‘(Juality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
rkers Helper (OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
k’’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
ne Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
avcrage circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Lisville Comrter- Journal (OO). Best paper 
in c.ty; read by best peopie 
MAINE 
wiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1% 4, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@); 7.44% increase 
d over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Re ogmzed organ of the cotton and wooien 
ir tries of America (OO). 

ston Evening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
13 Ihe only goid mark daily in Boston. 

ston, Textile World Record (O©). The 

t and most influential textile mill journal, 

rcester L'Opinion Publique (O©). Uniy 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Yournal (O©). Largest 
circulation and most proauctive circuia- 
t n Minneapolis Carries more local adver- 
,more ciassined advertising and more total 
auserusing than any paper m the Northwest. 


_cHE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. ts 
n g and flour trade ali over the a The 
0 “Gold Mark”’ milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 
en 4 Eagle (OO) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 
irmy and Navy Fournal, (QO). First in its 
Assan deaiacian, influence and prestige. 
Century Magazine (OO). Vhere are a few 
} - in every community who know more 
all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine 
ry Goods Economist (QO@), the recognized 
rity of the Dry Gooas and Department 
re trade 
Kiectric Ratlway Fournal (@©). A consoli- 
dat of ‘Street Raiiway Jjournal’’ and 
“biectric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
tne electric railway interests of the worid, 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Electrical World (@©@) established 1874. The 
ading electrical journal of the world. Average 
ilation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
ekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Cu. 
Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
he leading engineering paper in the world. 
circulation over 17,600 weekly. 
ingineering Record (OO). The most 
ressive civil engineering journal in the 
Circulation averages over 16,000 per 





eek. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magaztne(@@). The Open 

to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
ecimen copy upon request. Subscription 
ents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 

Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York /imes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York « ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(Q@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the weiid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. Lhe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper It ison the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
October, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 85,654; 
Sunday, 164,061. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige musc 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (OO), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper wilhoul a Single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (OO), Columbia, 5. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 

intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘Ihe home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( ‘00 and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Chillton Advertising Post 
Cardsin Colors 


in your publicity campaigns 
mean dollars in your pocket 


Some of the largest manufacturers in the country are finding 
is out. Mack Bros. Motor Car Co.—prominent makers of Auto- 
\bile Trucks—write us as follows: 


“It may interest you to know that within sixty days after 
delivery of the first lot of your postal cards carrying the motor 
truck for brewers’ use, we have sold at least four trucks as a 
direct result of this campaign, which amounts to over $20,000. 
In addition to the direct sales, we have inquiries from at least a 
dozen large, well-known breweries, some of them with a National 
reputation, which shows the attention given to advertisements of 
the character which you offer. 

Thanking you for the numerous courtesies extended and await- 
ing delivery of the three lots still in print, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


MACK BROS. MOTOR CAR CO. 
(Signed) Arthur C. Brady, 
Eastern Sales Manager, New York City. 


The orders and re-orders that we are daily receiving prove that 
e post card in colors is a force to be reckoned with in advertising. 


Did you read the article on Post Cards which appeared in 
rinters’ Ink of October 27th? If not, would you like to have us 
send you a copy of this article? Many of the cards illustrated were 
Chillton Cards. 


We Are the Largest Makers of Colored 
Advertising Post Cards in America 


We make but this one thing—our entire organization is de- 
voted to the production of the highest grade of color work in this 
particular form; with the result that we have reduced manufacturing 
ind selling costs to the minimum and are able to give you— 


Quality Cards at Right Prices 


Let us send you samples and show you how you can make use 
of this “Personal-appeal” advertising, which always produces satis- 
factory results. 


Chillton Company 
Market & 49th Streets : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"THE most valuable advertising servic: 

to you is that which bases its plans an. 
choice of mediums on intimate knowled¢e 
of the people, the trade and the public: - 
tions in the particular localities where 
you seek to build up business. 


Hew much does your United States advertising 
agent know about the Canada of today — its 
people, its press, its trade 


methods, its geography, COPY MAN 
its opportunities? Not WANTED | 


enough to direct your 
Canadian advertising as it . ; 
ought to be directed. Not oe, pera 
oo the Most to assist our clients in the 
Oo Opportunities. best conduct of their ad- 


Perper is growing vertising. Only experi- 





. enced men of recognized 

very fast. It is not ability need a The 
possible to keep sufficient- opportunity will prove 
ly well posted on all essen- attractive to the right 
tial facts unless you are kind of man. 
here on the spot. No 
United States advertising agency places enough 
advertising in Canadian mediums to make it worth 
while keeping in close touch. 


te exact and thorough knowledge of Canadian 
conditions is at your service. Gibbons service 
is on a par with the best in the United States — 
and we do know Canada. Write us about YOUR 
Canadian advertising. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limitrep 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Papers and all Outdoor Advertising 
TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Cable Address: “‘GIBJAY,” Toronto Cable: A. B. C. Sth Edition J 











